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CHAPTER 1. 

EEPENTAKOB TOO LATE. 

Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 
But many days must pass and many sorrows : 
Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt, 
To curb desire, to break the stubborn wilL 

RowE. 

TV TRS. HARCOURT was much annoyed 
at the course of events, for though 
matters at the Court had been disagreeable 
in the extreme, yet nothing had transpired 
to justify Lady Howarth in the serious step 
she had taken in leaving her husbands 
Oftentimes had she endeavoured to inspire 
her with more of that self-respect which 

VOL. III. B 
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the station she now occupied required of 
her; but Rosalie Howarth was of too 
shallow a nature to understand these argu- 
ments. 

Lord Howarth was the person least 
affected by his wife's sudden departure, 
and treated the affair in the most cavalier 
manner. He had gone to Mrs. Harcourt, 
whom he found in his wife's morning 
room, her usually busy hands folded idly 
on her lap, waiting quietly for the next 
move in this difficult game. 

"A pretty state of affairs, certainly, 
Mrs. Harcourt !" he had said, as he placed 
the letter of farewell before her for her 
perusal. 

• "Most unpleasant for all," she replied, 
after reading it. " What is to be done ? 
1 am ready to act in any way you may 
desire. Lord Howarth; but something 
should be done before the gossips hear 
this tale." 

What is to be done ? Why, simply 
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nothing! I can compel my wife to return, 
if I choose, and can prosecute anyone who 
may wish to detain her ; but I am in no 
mood to do anything of the kind. I dsked 
her to become my wife ; I shall never try 
to induce her to return to me." 

Shortly after Lord Howarth left for the 
Continent, placing Mrs. Harcourt in au- 
thority before, doing so. Thus she became 
the recipient of the confidence of husband 
and wife — ^a rather embarrassing position. 

We have seen the use Lord Howarth 
made of his Continental visit, and how, in 
the vain hope to refund the large amount 
borrowed from Mr. Davenport, he had 
become more and more deeply involved. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Harcourt corresponded 
constantly with Rosalie, whose letters 
abounded in lamentation over her misery. 
By degrees these complaints lessened, and, 
doubtless under the influence of her cold- 
hearted father, she wrote of her amuse- 
ments, her gaiety, her complete resignation. 

b2 
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Her husband's name she never mentioned, 
and the love that had been plainly observa* 
ble in her first letters now seemed to be 
forgotten, 

Mrs. Harcourt could not understand 
this change, which, if it continued, must 
disisipate the hope she had encouraged of 
being able to re-unite the unhappy couple ; 
and she filled her replies with news of the 
Court, and particularly of Lord Howarth. 
She would not cdhw her to forget him, 
whatever evU influence might be urging 
her to do so. Her suspicion that some 
such influence did exist shortly became 
evident; Lady Howarth telegraphed for 
her to proceed to Pierrepoint Castle with- 
out loss of time ; and on her arrival she 
found that her visit was to be kept in 
secrecy. Mr. Pierrepoint was absent, his 
wife confined to her room, and Mrs. 
Harcourt was unknown to any servant, 
save Lady Howarth's maid. 

The poor creature was overpowered 
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with joy to meet her again, having fotind 
the refuge she had sought was not entirely 
to her taste. The very domestics eyed 
her questioningly, and she felt she had no 
longer a right to be there. The step she 
had taken she now saw was a false one. 
Her father was more than ever bitter 
against Lord Howarth as he observed the 
evil effect the separation was producing on 
his daughter's health, and more than once 
had told her his determination to disinherit 
her, should she attempt to effect a reconci- 
liation with her husband. She was almost 
a prisoner in the splendid home which had 
lost all charm to her, and heartily wished 
herself back again at Brincliffe, where, as 
the lawful mistress, she had been respected 
and obeyed. 

How humiliating had it been to find her 
letters even waylaid, with a view of dis- 
covering whether she was seeking to open 
communication with her husband ! Even 
Mrs. Harcourt's letters were under a 
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species of suryeillance, and the passages so 
surprising to her were written at the dic- 
tation and by the command of Mr, Pierre- 
point. 

Although Lady Howarth poured out her 
heart to her friend, and longed for some 
word that might bid her hope, Mrs. Har- 
court could not honestly hold out any such 
prospect; she could only tell her not to 
despair, to remember that the darkest hour 
of night is that before the dawn. 

From this time Rosalie's health gave 
way, and grave fears took possession of 
her father. The first medical opinion that 
his vaunted wealth could purchase was 
procured, and change prescribed; where- 
upon an invitation was despatched to Mrs. 
Harcourt, asking her to take charge of the 
patient on her search for health. 

To the surprise of all, the change she 
selected was London, the spot of all others 
she should have avoided ; but the fascina- 
tions of the great city still held a large 
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place in Jjadj Howarth's heart. All tBe 
amusements of the season were, at the 
time, in full swing; and though Eosalie 
could not go into society, she drained 
all legitimate pleasures to the very dregs, 
and in the excitement of the hour forgot 
her woes. 

Night after night did Patti or Neilson 
charm away her sadness, and arouse the 
tenderest feelings of her heart. One eve- 
ning — " L'Etoile du Nord " was the opera 
that night, on a scale of great splendour 
— the scene before them was that where the 
Emperor is represented in his tent half 
intoxicated, and making love to the women 
who are seated near. He was quitp for- 
getful of the peasant gbl he had swore 
never to forsake ; but through an opening 
of the scene, Catharine, disguised as a young 
volunteer, has seen, alas! that she was 
forgotten. The kiss that should have 
been hers was pressed on other lips — the 
words of love which should have been 
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addressed to her, were whispered in the 
ears of one less worthy. Ah I the agony 
of that moment; how intensely was every 
eye fixed on the stage ! In the box next 
to that occupied by Lady Howarth were 
two ladies and gentlemen, and Mrs. Har- 
court fancied the interest in the piece must 
be indeed very intense, to produce the 
deep-drawn sighs that she could so dis- 
tinctly hear ; but when poor Catharine 
rushes despairingly for refuge to the deep 
waters of the near river, dreadful 1" was 
the scarce uttered word that was wrung 
from the same heart. 

Mrs. Harcourt started ; a strange fancy 
possessed her ; she knew the voice — the 
sigh even, and, as soon as an opportunity 
ofPered, she leaned forward to obtain a 
view of the whole party, but merely saw a 
portion of a lady's dress, an opera-cloak 
and fan. Fortune was more kind when 
Lady Howarth gave the signal to retire, 
for, in leaving her box, she found herself 
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viS'h'Vis to BUa Vavasour, in all the glory 
of her fresh young beauty. 

Inconsistent as she ever was, Lady How- 
arth insisted on an introduction, and, to Mrs. 
Harcourt's annoyance, gave the young girl 
a pressing invitation to visit her ; and thus 
it was that Ella and her governess were 
once again thrown together. 

Rosalie found but small satisfaction in 
Ella's society, after the discovery, which 
she soon made, that she did not know Lord 
Howarth, had scarcely heard his name; 
but to Mrs. Harcourt the meeting was 
very sweet — her heart had gone straight out 
to the winning child of years ago, whom 
she rejoiced to see in her budding woman- 
hood. 

So in the first journey to town in this 
eventful Spring, she discovered her much- 
loved pupil ; and on the second she was 
discovered, unconsciously to herself, by one 
whom she believed to be long since dead, 
and who, she thought, would trouble her no 
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more. Little did she imagine the result these 
visits would bring; and it was almost with 
a feeling of pleasure she gave back Lady 
Howarth to her father's care, healthier in 
mind and body, before returning herself 
to her duties at Brincliffe Court. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MODERN COBBESPONDENOE. 

light-winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys that end in weeping. 

And passions among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flowVets sleeping. 

MoORE. 

"OLLA VAVASOUR'S feeling, on recog- 
nizing Mrs. Harcourt at the Opera, 
had been one of intense delight. She al- 
most felt as if she had obtained an unex-i 
peoted deliverance from herself, for she 
was " troubled about many things." Where 
is the girl of eighteen or nineteen who is 
not ? And, at that age, how terrible are 
the sufferings to be endured, and with what 
despair does the young girl wonder how 
she can ever bear them ! 
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Mrs. Harcourt speedily found that all 
was not well with her young friend, and 
a very few questions were required to put 
her in possession of the girl's story. 

Sitting on a low stool, at Mrs. Harcourt's 
feet, where she could better hide her blush- 
ing face, Ella said desperately, as it seemed 
to her companion, 

" Mrs. Harcourt, tell me all you know 
of Edmund Leighton." 

You have not forgotten him, then, 
Ella? I am surprised. After all the gaiety 
you tell me of, I fancied the poor organist 
could no longer have a place in your 
thoughts. He is like a son tb me. We 
correspond regularly. He is getting on 
extremely well, has a good appointment 
as an organist ; his Vicar delights in him, 
and his pupils are amongst the best families 
of the county; he lives in the good old 

town of D J and is very happy." 

His memory, then, is not so good as 
mine," replied Ella, a flash of indignation 
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darting from beneath her drooping eye- 
lids. 

"Perhaps it would not be prudent, in 
his position. A rising man has much to 
consider, my love." 

" And is not my future of some import- 
ance too ?" 

" Surely yes, dear child ; but he has to 
make his own. When people advance in 
years, and learn experience, they put aside 
boy and girl attachments. Edmund knows 
he is as far removed from you as the stars, 
and you doubtless have very different views 
from those you entertained three years ago* 
Don't look so frightened, Ella. Surely you 
are woman enough to know these things 
must be." 

Every particle of colour had left the 
girl's face, as she rose to her feet and stood 
fronting Mrs. Harcourt with a look of 
desperation. 

" In the days at Brookdale you did not 
say so, Mrs. Harcourt, and I do not 
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believe you mean what you say now," said 
Ella, after a pause. "You have some 
object in talking in this manner ; but if 
you think it is for my good you are mis- 
taken. I love Edmund Leighton as well 
now as ever I did, and if I thought he did 
not return it, my future life would be very 
soon settled." 

" Ella Vavasour, what do you mean by 
such shocking words ; brought up tenderly 
B/S you have been, I am astonished at you." 

Ella laughed bitterly. 
No, no, dear Mrs. Harcourt, you are 
on a wrong track ; I do not intend to per- 
petrate physical suicide, — ^merely moral." 

*'You are too pretty, dear child, to do 
anything very bad. Sit down again, 
Ella, and tell me of all your doings since 
we last met." 

"You are not going to put me off in 
that way, I assure you ; you are no friend 
of mine if you do not tell me the truth. I 
swear that in less than a wepk I will marry 
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a man I have not the very least regard 
for, if you do not help me out of a stupid 
mess I have got into/' Ella continued, 
speaking rapidly, and with crimsoning 
cheeks — "You know I am everlastingly 
getting into scrapes of one sort or another, 
— ^it's my nature, I suppose. I went on a 
visit to some old people and an old maid, 
all regular crab-sticks, and as they provided 
no entertainment for me, I found some for 
myself, and struck up a desperate flirtation 
with an old gentleman who would easily 
pass for my great-grandparent; such an 
insignificant little atom, with a most ludi- 
crous pretension of being a lady's-man. The 
remembrance of ^is absurdities, and the 
commotion I caused in that highly re- 
spectable household, makes me laugh now. 
One and all put me down as being a good 
way along the high road to perdition ; but 
my venerable friend was quite ready to 
bear me company, and is so at this moment* 
My visit came speedily to an end, and since 
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then I have been miserable and unsettled. 
I have at my feet a large fortune and 
everything my heart can wish, and if I 
thought Edmund had forsaken me, I would 
accept it soon enough. But, oh ! Mrs. 
Harcourt, I love him ; he cannot forget me; 
you must know — do tell me and Ella was 
sobbing on her friend's shoulder. 

Mrs. Harcourt pondered a little, resolved, 
if possible, to save this girl from her rash 
intentions; but she must never more 
encourage her affection for Leighton, so 
she replied kindly, 

" Ella, I must speak plainly to you, even 
if my words seem cold. I am doing wrong 
in even permitting Edmund's name to be 
mentioned between us; as I told you 
before, he can never be anything to you." 

"And why not, pray?** exclaimed the 
impatient girl. 

" Listen to me ; he and I have arranged 
that your name shall never be mentioned in 
our correspondence or conversation." 
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"You have seen him, then?" broke in 
EUa. 

Mrs. Harcourt, finding she had betray- 
ed a secret she had intended to preserve 
carefully, thought it wisest to make the 
admission at once, as, if she did not, she 
might be exposed to much disagreeable 
cross-questioning. 

^ I have seen him," she continued, 

"but 

Don't tell me he doesn't care for me," 
cried Ella in a tone of acute pain. It 
would kill me !" and she cowered down as 
though she had been stricken by a blow. 

"My dear child, you really are as 
difficult as ever to manage; whatever I 
say you misinterpret. I see it is of no 
use to disguise it from you any longer, or 
I may have to answer for the consequence. 
Edmund Leightou loves you stiQ, but he 
is too wise to think of you as his future 
wife, and with my entire concurrence he 
is doing his best to forget his indiscreet 

VOL. in. c 
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fancy for you. Now, my love, I have told 
you all I know ; are you satisfied ?" 

It is impossible to describe the delight 
that appeared in Ella's face, it was perfectly 
radiant ; she clapped her hands like a young 
child, and, after walking round Mrs. Har- 
court's room, deposited herself on a foot- 
stool, quite out of breath. The poor woman 
could not understand the wild ecstasy 
her innocent explanation had produced, 
she was simply speechless, as she thought 
what would be her next extravagance. 

Mrs. Harcourt was in a rather compli- 
cated position; and she proceeded, when 
Ella's mood was calmer, to explain the un- 
happiness and difficulty this unfortunate 
love affair had already given her, and 
besought Ella not to implicate her again 
in it. Ella was full of promises, forgotten, 
doubtless, as soon as made ; and she left 
Mrs. Harcourt telling her not to fear, she 
would be cautious, and no one should ever 
know that they had met. Restored once 
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more to happiness by a few sweet words, 
how could she be other than everlastingly 
grateful ? 

But Ella's nature could not be satisfied by 
the mere admission Mrs. Harcourt had 
made ; and her brain was busy in devising 
many plans for communicating directly with 
Mr. Leighton. Up to this time she had not 
dared to do so, from a dread lest her ad- 
vances might not be well received. Now 
there was no further reason for fear ; he 
loved her still — ^had not Mrs. Harcourt said 
so distinctly ? The other portion of her 
remarks was unheeded or ignored. 

A letter was partially written, then torn 

up, and another prepared, but neither was 

quite to Ella's mind. In the first her 

heart was laid too bare, the second was 

cold and stiff. At last an idea struck her, 

and, ever prompt in her resolution, she 

grasped it at once. In the still hours of 

night the young girl might have been seen, 

like some conspirator, deeply intent on her 

c2 
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occupation — ^namely, the production of a 
new alphabet, which no one should be able 
to make use of without the aid of a key* 
The success which crowned her efforts was 
visible in the beaming eyes and smiling 
lips — ^and a sentence made up of these 
hieroglyphics was prepared, which we are 
privileged to translate. The sentence ran 
thus : Do you remember the old days at 
Brookdale ? If you are unchanged, reply, 
with the assistance of the key which I send 
by post. — ^Ella." When written, this had 
the appearance of Russian or Polish 
characters, and appeared much more dis- 
tinctly so when printed in the columns of a 
favourite morning journal, very popular in 
the provinces, where it figured the fol- 
lowing day. 

During the next week Ella was not a 
pleasant guest, and her pre-occupied man- 
ner did not escape her friend, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's notice, who was not well pleased at 
the change. Ella, when spoken to, was 
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indeed indignant and angry that she had 
betrayed herself. 

Mr. Kennedy's devotion, meanwhilei was 
sadly at a discount, but his entire belief 
in his own powers of persuasion made 
him bear with equanimity the changeful 
humour of his lady love, of whose sarcasms 
he took no notice. Ella's advertisement 
was answered, and replied to by her. The 
consequence of this strange step will 
appear hereafter. Ella Vavasour was in 
no way different to others of her peculiar 
temperament, and mother, brother, friends 
were banished for the sake of a passion 
which entirely mastered her. No wonder 
that Mrs. Thornton should upbraid her 
when, one morning, she was imexpectedly 
informed that Ella must return home in 
the afternoon. No satisfactory reasons 
were given. Ella was in perfect health, 
and had much enjoyed her visit. She had 
not quarrelled with Mr. Kennedy, and 
laughed scornfully at the very idea of his 
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having anything to do with her move- 
ments. No persuasion could induce her 
to give any explanation ; and leaving a note 
for her ancient lover, should he happen to 
call, she carried out her determination to 
start for Brookdale, regardless of the 
lateness of the hour at which she would 
arrive, and refusing all offers of companion- 
ship on her long journey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOBMAN AT HOME. 

The happiest he who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of a rural life. 

Thomson. 

TT was a lovely Summer evening when 
Norman Vavasour first saw himself 
master of Clifford House. The sun was 
lingering lovingly on all around, and 
lighted up every window-pane with a 
golden gleam, as though of welcome. The 
house was very unpretentious — the centre 
apparently much older than the wings on 
either side, and rising a story higher. The 
entrance was in the centre, and immediate- 
ly led into a low but spacious hall, which 
was the principal feature of the building. 
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There was the grand staircase, but leading 
from it on both sides were the reception- 
rooms, all large, but low. Mr. Graham's 
taste had had ample scope in these for any 
vagaries in which he chose to indulge ; and 
here in the old days might have been found 
a Turkish divan, Louis Quatorze salon, or 
the more modern English drawing-room ; 
but now everything was as complete as 
possible, thanks to Mr. Davenport, who 
had given full directions that the house 
was to be opened, the furniture uncovered 
and arranged, so that the whole place 
should put on gala attire on the occasion 
of Norman's home-coming. 

The great beauty of the place was the 
magnificent park in the midst of which the 
house stood. Acres upon acres of velvet 
green sward stretched as far as the eye 
could reach, abounding in noble trees ; and 
again beyond was a wood which had never 
known the stroke of the axe, and was the 
pride of the country. 
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Norman soon began to assume in earnest 
liis new character, and, aided by Morris 
Davenport, within a few days was known 
to everyone, and felt no more a stranger. 
The very sight of his bright handsome face 
ensured him a right hearty welcome from 
young and old. 

Some of the people would ask him about 
their beautiful young mistress in her 
early grave, whom they had not seen since 
she was fourteen; and the pain of these 
inquiries was soon to become a pleasure, 
as he listened to their tales of her girlhood, 
and the plans she looked forward to 
mature when she was her own mistress. 
Then he was all attention, eager to arrive 
at a knowledge of her most trivial desires, 
which he would carry out for her. Then 
came the thought, almost irrepressible, 
would she ever, in the time to come, know 
of his devotion, and reward him with the 
love that on earth she could not give ? — 
for her image still filled up every nook 
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and corner of his heart, and never would a 
rival reign there. 

Mrs. Vavasour was weU pleased with 
her son's new possessions, and, in her 
quiet way, was enjoying the hospitality 
which he dispensed, for the first time, with 
a kind of manly timidity, not unmixed 
with pride. Ah! if these days could so 
glide on for ever ! Morris Davenport was 
much with her, and, \mconsciously to 
themselves, they had drifted into an inti- 
macy more than usually close. Norman 
saw, and approved, but made no sign. 

Days went by, and yet no word came 
from the thoughtless Ella. That she should 
fail in her duty was nothing at all unusual, 
but Lady Seymour — or, at least, Sir Archi- 
bald — ^would certainly intimate their arrival 
at Brookdale with the little invalid, and at 
this silence Mrs. Vavasour was uneasy. 
Norman, when consulted, thought it was 
easily explained. The child was better — 
there was no occasion for change ; Lady 
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Seymour would be glad to get home to her 
other children, and forget all about writing. 
And as for Sir Archibald, he knew a vast 
deal more about horses and game than the 
use of his pen. 

Mr. Davenport's view was somewhat at 
variance with this ; he feared the condition 
of the boy was worse, and that he could 
not be moved, thus causing so much 
anxiety to the poor mother that all else 
was forgotten. His opinion of Ella's con- 
duct he reserved. 

Mrs. Vavasour willingly listened to Mr. 
Davenport's suggestion, and endeavoured 
to still a suspicion which she knew was 
unwarrantable. The conversation she had 
had with Ella's friend had not been re- 
assuring. It was strange that Ella, hav- 
ing met Mrs. Harcourt accidentally, should 
have kept such a simple occurrence so pro- 
found a secret. And then this Mr. Ken- 
nedy. But why was she so foolish as to 
allow the thought of this old man to 
torment her ? 
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Mrs. Yayasour at last came to the 
conclusion tliat the retirement in which 
she lived was injuring her health, shatter- 
ing her nerves* and leading her to indulge 
in groundless fears, which she must try to 
shake off. Oh ! if she only had Edy with 
her for a. little while ! Her presence 
would cheer her path, doomed, she feared, 
to be for ever a lonely one. Norman, in 
the meantime, required companionship and 
sympathy, and who could bestow them so 
well as herself? And once again she 
began to take great interest in her boy's 
plans and schemes. 

" Mother, come and see how we are 
arranging the billiard-room. And, placing 
his arm round her waist in lover-like 
fashion, he led her along the corridor, 
" You see that door leading to the smok- 
ing-room? Well, I intend to alter that, 
and make it a sort of study. Don't laugh, 
little mother ; the word sounds well. The 
partition between the rooms I shall have 
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made portable, so that, when I have private 
theatricals, it can be taken down. The 
small room will be the stage, the billiard- 
room the theatre — Clifford Theatre. Sole 
lessee, Norman VavasoUr; stage manager- 
ess, Countess of Singleton." 

Norman was sorry to see that his mother 
did not appear enchanted with his plans^ 
and turning to Mr. Davenport, who at that 
moment made his appearance, exclaimed, 

^'Tou see in me, sir, a disappointed man. 
I brought my mother hither, intending her 
to be delighted with all my plans, but^ by 
her silence, she has made me discontented 
with every arrangement. Come, sir, and 
try to convert her." 

The foolish boy is pulling the house to 
pieces, in order to construct a theatre," 
said Mrs. Vavasour, "and I cannot see the 
propriety or the necessity for it." 

" The reason I did not tell you was be- 
cause you did not give me time. Lady Sin- 
gleton and I are arranging some tableaux 
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for the Autumn. At first we thought they 
should be at her place, but we decided 
afterwards " 

"During the drive?" slyly put in Mr. 
Davenport. 

" Drive ? Oh ! you know I Did you see 
us? Yes, during the drive." And Nor- 
man's colour rose "We decided to let the 
whole affair come off here. I knew my 
mother would not much care about it, so 
I secured the services of Lady Singleton." 

Mrs. Vavasour was laughing now. 

"Only imagine my coming out in the 
tableaux line !" 

"We could never find a character good 
enough for you, mother mine," said Nor- 
man, affectionately. 

"Always a flatterer," replied the flattered, 
well pleased. "Who will take my place, 
then?" 

" Lady Singleton has splendid taste, and 
will do the thing well for me, and I have 
promised that Ella shall assist." 
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Mrs. Vavasour's whole manner changed 
at these words. She clasped her. son's 
arm eagerly; her slight frame seemed 
shaken with violent agitation, and her 
voice trembled. 

" I am very sorry to upset your arrange- 
ments, which should not have been made 
without my consent. I cannot allow Ella 
to join your party without a chaperon, fihe 
is too giddy and thoughtless." 

" You are now getting too strait-laced, 
mother. What better guardian could she 
have than the Countess ? — a lady in every 
respect I Besides, she would surely, in my 
house, be taken care of," said Norman, 
rather pained. " If you knew Lady Single- 
ton, Mr. Davenport, I am confident you 
would support my opinion." 

" I have the pleasure of her ladyship's 
acquaintance. She is quite the lady, cer- 
tainly, but your mother's feeling on the 
matter must be the guide, not Lady Single- 
ton's fitness or unfitness to undertake the 
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charge of little * Qmcksilver.* 

" I should have the greatest objection, 
Mr. Davenport, for many reasons. I sup< 
pose Lord Howarth will be of the parly 

" Of course. Lady Singleton would not 
come without him." 

That is another positive objection, then, 
Norman. Do not press the matter further, 
but tell your friend I cannot accede to 
your wishes. BUa, not knowing anything, 
will not be offended. When your great 
friends are gone, and the place is your own 
once more, Ella shall come to you for as 
long a time as you may care to be troubled 
with her." 

Norman bit his lip. 

" It makes a fellow look such a fool to 
have to tell anyone like the Countess that 
he can't see his way to keeping a pro- 
mise." 

"Don't trouble your mother any further, 
iny boy. You'll have worse things to dp 
in your day than writing a note so trivial 
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and straightforward. K your friend does 
not approve of the respect you show to 
your mother's expressed wishes, I can only 
say she does not come up to my idea of 
what a woman should be. But while I am 
wasting words with you, I am forgetting a 
certain dainty despatch in my pocket that 
has just come for you, Mrs. Vavasour. I 
passed the messenger on my way coming 
back from my ride. See, here it is. Helen ; 
don't look so startled," — ^for Norman had 
stalked discontentedly away, — telegrams 
are every-day affairs now. Why, I get 
them by the score, but they never trouble 
me. 

He handed the dreaded missive, but, 
before she had completed the perusal of 
the few lines it contained, she fell to the 
ground in a death-like fainting-fit; and 
when Norman turned, it was to see Mr. 
Davenport, with face almost as white as his 
mother's, endeavouring to restore suspend- 
ed animation. He was on the spot in an 
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instant^ rendering all loving assistance, and 
reproaching lumself as cruel and heartless 
for causing her even a momentary annoy- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ONE LAST LOOK. 



Still on it creepB^ 



Each little moment at another^s heelsi 

Till houiB, dajB, yean, i£iid ages are made up 

Of such small parts as these. 



Joanna Baillie. 



ILLA VAVASOUR was one of Nature's 



favourites, an ornamental member of 
society, and even those who most deplored 
her wilfulness could not help admiring her. 
Whatever she wore became her, and she 
always seemed to look her best, and to put 
rivalry out of the question. She was as 
lovely in her simple morning costume as 
when arrayed for her first ball. Her un- 
studied gracefuhoiess was thoroughly natur* 
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al; there was not a particle of self-con- 
sciousness or affectation about her. Her 
beauty had brought Mr. Kennedy a humble 
slave to her feet, and Edmund Leighton 
had once gloried in it. 

Several days have passed since Mrs. 
Vavasour, Norman, and Mr. Davenport had 
set out on their journey southward. Ella 
had been quite content to be alone, and 
time had not hung heavily on her hands, 
for she had been busy with her new 
accomplishment. Lady Seymour's letter, 
telling of their proposed visit, was thrown 
impatiently aside, after one brief sigh at 
the thought of little Archie's sufferings. 
No time could be positively fixed, in the 
child's delicate state, for their arrival, but 
they would bring him the first day there 
was a prospect of his being able to bear 
tolerably well the fatigue of a journey of 
several hours. The period of their visit 
being so uncertain, it was of no use to 
expect them immediately, as they might be 
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delayed until several weeks had passed 
away. 

Sitting by the large open window of her 
dressing-room, Ella rests in her easy-chair, 
thinking more seriously and deeply than 
is her wont. By her side is a small jewel- 
case, the lid of which she lifts timidly. 
Three splendid rings lay sparkling in their 
bed of satin and velvet, and beside them a 
locket, studded with large diamonds. 

A smUe passed over Ella's face as 
she placed the rings on her child-like 
hand — one a circle of rubies, another 
of emeralds, and in the centre one of 
diamonds. " They are really lovely !" 
she murmured. should like to feel 
they were my very own, but without any 
conditions attached. This locket, too, is 
worth a small fortune. How delightful to 
buy such things, and never feel that too 
much has been spent ! Mamma is well off, 
and Norman is rich, but nothing to what I 
might be if I chose. I'm very glad I 
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would not allow him to put his photograph 
in it. I could not be quite such a hypo* 
crite, though I agree with Elise as to the 
benefit all this wealth would be to me. I 
have just one week to think matters over ; 
the day after to-morrow the time will ex- 
pire, and poor Ella will know her fate. 
Fate ! — ^why, I would rather be Edmund's 
wife, on a hundred a year, than live in the 
gilded palace Mr. Kennedy has so often 
described to me. So, pretty playthings, 
don't tempt me any more from my allegi- 
ance." And, with rather a lingering lool^ 
Ella placed the box in a drawer and securely 
locked it. Then, returning to her pleasant 
seat, where she could feast her eyes on the 
beauties of nature in a thousand different 
aspects, she continued her musings. 

" How delighted he will be to see me ! 
What shall I say, and how shall 1 look 
when he comes? I shall wear my black 
and white check silk, with a blue necktie. 
He always liked something simple, and he 
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will see I have not forgotten his taste 
during these weary years. Am I changed 
much ? Will he know me ? I really must 
see." 

And with a blush on her cheek at the 
mere suspicion of vanity, pardonable 
though it might be, she placed herself in 
front of her mirror to see for herself the 
effect she was likely to produce on Edmund 
after their long separation. 

"My hair won't go smooth like other 
people's," she said, pressing down the un- 
ruly waves of gold. "Ah, dear, I wish 
to-morrow was over ! I don't believe I 
should \>e so nervous if I were going to be 
married." 

A grave look appeared in her bright blue 
eyes, and her breath came quickly. 

" Suppose, now, he were changed ? 
What should I do ? But after his com- 
munication of the last week it is not possi- 
ble; and yet — " the* fair brow contracted, 
ever so slightly, showing the perplexity she 
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would not own even to herself. ''No, I 
will not allow myself to doubt." 

So, comfortably settling herself again 
amongst her cushions, and resting her 
cheek, which had become pale from a ner- 
vous agitation she could not entirely re- 
press, upon her hand, she indulged in 
visions of perfect happiness — ^a cottage 
home, a bower of roses, where love should 
be all in all, and lend a charm to small 
means. The outer world should be for- 
gotten, refinement of taste and commun- 
ion of soul should amply suffice for any 
lesser deprivation, and the society of each 
other should be more than enough to ensure 
a life of contentment; and to transform 
Mother Earth into an elysium. 

In indulging in such dreams Ella thought 
not of the dangerous ground on which she 
was treading. She was in a frame of mind 
in which wealth and luxury without love 
seemed utterly worthless. 

But there was one consideration to which 
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as yet she had not given much attention — 
what would her mother and Norman say ? 
She contented herself by thinking that, 
when she was Edmund's wife, they must 
become reconciled to her, as the step she 
had taken could no longer be retraced. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



DISENCHANTMENT. 



Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse : 
The illusion's gone for ever. 

Bybon. 



IHE following morning Ella was up 



betimes. After a restless, troubled 
night, she found herself unrefreshed. 
Even at the early hour at which she arosis, 
she spared no pains in the arrangement of 
her well-chosen dress. She leant over the 
sill of the open casement, drinking in 
eagerly the sweet air of a most delicious 
June morning, so grateful to her feverish 
brow and parched lips ! There is no longer 
any bloom on her fair face, her lips and 
cheek are colourless ; her eyes, usually so 
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laughter-loving, appear dull, their light 
iBxtinguished, as though her girlhood had 
suddenly departed. 

The writbg of a letter or two, though 
they were brief, occupied her till sights 
and sounds proclaimed that the world was 
awake again; and surely never did the 
composition of two short epistles give Ella 
so much difficulty. Stranger still, they 
did not appear to be written for immediate 
dispatch, but were slipped inside the lid of 
her dressing-case, from which she took the 
key, without locking it. 

Needham, though apparently unobserv- 
ant, as a good servant should be, soon dis- 
covered that the clouds of the previous 
evening were not dissipated; and after 
seeing his young mistress, as he . thought, 
comfortably seated at her breakfast, he 
made his way to the housekeeper, to con- 
fide to her his fears. The housekeeper 
listened attentively to Mr. Needham's 
statement about Miss Ella, who, he said. 
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was looking " awful bad, to be sure," and 
" hadn't a word for nobody," the worst of 
all bad signs. But the good woman did 
not quite coincide with the views of her 
colleague, and determined to judge for 
herself. Ella therefore was disturbed by 
her, as she sat trifling with a breakfast she 
could not induce herself to taste. 

"Oh! Mrs. Parsons, is it you? Come 
in and sit down. What do you want?" 
said she, making a very unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rouse herself. 

"I don't want much, miss, except to 
know if your visitors are coming to-day. 
Everything is all ready, come when they 
may." 

" If all is prepared, why need you bore 
me about things of that sort ? You know 
I hate housekeeping arrangements." 

Mrs. Parsons bristled rather at Miss 
Vavasour's tone, and replied, somewhat 
offended, 

" I suppose Sir Archibald and his lady 
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will expect dinner, Miss Ella. I don't re- 
quire any assistance from you, beyond 
telling me when you expect them." 

Ella drew Lady Seymour's note from 
her pocket, and tossed it across the table 
to the housekeeper. 

" Bead that," said she, " and you will be 
as well informed as I am. I take them at 
their word, and shall not alter my plans 
to accommodate them, whose movements 
are so uncertain. I am going out to spend 
the day. Have dinner ready at seven. I 
shall be in time for it. Lady Seymour 
win certainly not keep Archie out later 
than that hour." Lookipg at her watch, 
she continued : " Please tell Needham to 
order the carriage in twenty minutes. I 
am only going to the station, and shall not 
require anyone with me." ^ 

So Mrs. Parsons withdrew, feeling no 
wiser than before, and considering herself 
as having been treated in an uncommonly 
off-hand way by the young lady who she 
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concluded was no inyalid, but in **one of 
her tempers/' 

Ella was soon ready for her adventure, 
and when the carriage came round was 
waiting at the hall-door, and, as Needham 
afterwards remembered, seemed impatient 
to be off. Her small black yelvet hat, from 
which floated a long blue ostrich feather, 
suited her to perfection, but a thick gauze 
veil almost concealed her features* Very 
hastily did she step into the carriage, and 
give the order "Drive quickly to the 
station," leaving Mrs. Parsons and Need- 
ham without one word. 

"A pretty state of things now-a-days, 
when young ladies can dodge about the 
country by theirselves, without why or 
wherefore," muttered the latter, as he 
closed the door. 

The station gained, Ella told the coachman 
to return in time to meet the six o'clock 
train, and ran into the office to take her 
ticket. Looking round first to discover 
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if she was observed, she entered an empty 
carriage, on which was fixed the word 
'^engaged." She had trayelled about an 
honr, when the train stopped at a small 
country place ; Ella gave up her ticket and 
alighted, but returned almost immediately, 
and continued her journey to the good old 

town of D . Unaccustomed to*travel • 

alone, she was almost bewildered at the 
crowd and noise when she found herself 
upon the platform, but a civil porter asked 
if he could find her luggage, or assist her 
in any way, and the feeling of entire deso- 
lation departed. 

'^I have no luggage, thank you, but 
shall be glad if you can find me a fly," 
accompanying the request by something 
more substantial than politeness. She was 
soon driving along the old^fashionedstreets; 
the town was left behind, and she was now 
on a pleasant road in the suburbs. Ella 
had recovered her spirits, and was her own 
gay self, though the hand that gave the 
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driver his fare shook ever so little still. 
Before her was a pleasant semi-detached 
villa, from the lower sitting-room window 
of which "v^as suspended a ticket, containing 
an announcement of "lodgings to let fur- 
nished, the reason perhaps that induced a 
speedy reply to her summons. 

" Does Mr. Leighton reside here asked 
Ella, timidly addressing the woman who 
opened the door. 

Finding that the visitor was not one who 
had come in search of lodgings, the woman's 
appearance of civility vanished as she con- 
sidered it unnecessary to bestow any of 
that commodity on one who could only be 
some pupil of the organist living in the 
second best room, and who was considered 
"close " by his landlady, 

"Yes, he do, miss," replied the woman; 
"but he ain't in now, you'd better call 
again," and was about to close the door, 
but Ella was not so easily defeated, and, 
notwithstanding the woman's forbidding 
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manner, she pushed the door open wider 
than before, and passing her in the pas- 
sage said, 

" Then I will wait. Will you show me 
Mr. Leighton's room, or shall I find it 
myseK?" 

The woman, after surveying Ella a 
moment, bade her follow; even her dull 
intellect showing her that this visitor was 
a lady, whatever her mission might be — 
a sister most likely. 

" When will Mr. Leighton be in Ella 
asked when the sitting-room was entered. 

About one, miss, I expect ; but some- 
times he's earlier, when he comes in to 
practise." 

" Thank you." 

''What name shall I say?" said the 
woman, still manifesting a small amount of 
of curiosity. 

"You need not say anything— Mr. 
Leighton expects me," replied Ella, as she 
turned over the music with which the piano 
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was coyered, showing her evident desire to 
be alone ; and, without more questioning, 
she was left in peace. 

Ella removed her hat, and sat down with 
a fast-beating heart to wait, her cheeks 
aflame, and her eyes brilliant with eager* 
ness. 

The room was smaU, — ^a facsimUe of that 
at Ashton, — but nearly every object it con- 
tained was familiar to her. Her glance 
wandered around the walls to find a por- 
trait of herself, but none was visible, nor did 
she discover any counterpart of herself in 
the albums which she turned over. Strange- 
ly enough she scarcely recognized in these 
books the face of anyone she knew, and 
yet EUa remembered perfectly that Mr. 
Leighton once possessed a photograph of 
every member of her family. 

A short, quick step was heard on the 
gravel path, a key was hastily turned, and, 
while Ella listened to the same footstep on 
the stairs, her composure entirely disap- 
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peared, and the book dropped from her 
hands, as she stood to receive the greeting 
of her lover. 

Edmund Leighton was very much im- 
proved in personal appearance since we 
last saw him. He had gained in height 
and breadth, and could not be considered 
otherwise than as a handsome man. Na- 
ture had been, indeed, lavish with her gifts, 
for face and manner were alike irreproach- 
able ; and, as he opened the door, Ella felt 
how worthy a divinity she had enshrined 
in her heart. 

Edmund's manner as he entered, whist- 
ling a favourite opera air, was perfectly 
unconcerned and free, but no sooner did 
he find himself in Ella's presence than he 
recoiled as if a blow had been aimed at 
him. Astonishment and mortification were 
terribly visible on his pale face, and it 
needed not a word from him to tell the 
poor girl how unwelcome her visit was to 
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one who she had expected would clasp 
her to his breast m an ecstasy of delight. 

"Ella— Miss Vavasour I" was the first 
utterance that rose to his lips, proclaiimng 
the fact that she was an unexpected visitor, 
and, as his manner indicated, an unwel- 
come one. 

"Edmund, what is the matter? Why 
do you look at me so ? What have I done 
to displease you ? I have kept my appoint- 
ment." Taking out her watch, and show- 
ing him the hour on its tiny dial. 

" Appointment ! — displeasure !" repHed 
Leighton, beginning gradually to see the 
necessity of saying something, for a man 
is generally much slower in recovering 
composure in such circumstances than a 
woman. 

"Yes," said Ella, quietly fixing her eyes 
on him, " you told me to come here to-day 
at this hour. I am here, but cannot thank 
you for the warmth of your reception." 
There must be some mistake. Pray 
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take a seat, Miss Vavasour, and we will try 
to find out how it occurred." 

Bat Ella refused the common-place po- 
liteness, and remained standing, her face 
becoming every moment more and more 
ashy in its hue. 

" Tou no doubt can explain better than 
I," continued Leighton, coolly, resting his 
elbow easily on the mantelpiece, and pass- 
ing his fingers through his black, curling 
hair. "I have only returned from the 
Continent forty-eight hours, and certainly 

have not even " 

Even thought of me," said Ella, seeing 
he hesitated. 

" Speaking truthfully — no." 

" Thank you for your candour ; I will 
wish you good morning, Mr. Leighton," 
and she crossed the room with unsteady 
steps towards the door ; but a mist came 
before her eyes, and she failed to reach it, 
being obliged to lean against the wall for 
support. Edmund ran towards her, saved 
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her from falling, and placed her in a chair* 
The very idea of his approach kept her 
from fainting. "Thanks,** she said, "I 
am better ; I must go now." 

" Not till you have had a glass of wine, 
Miss Vavasour, and have explained this 
mystery." 

Ella coidd not refuse the proffered hos-^ 
pitality, for her senses seemed likely to fail 
her at the very time when she required 
them most. So the glass of wine was 
hastily drained, while Leighton, who was 
beside her now, strove to take her hand ; 
but a flash of indignation from those blue 
eyes, that had never before looked at him 
save with love, bade him desist, and, 
drawing away, he asked kindly if she felt 
better. 

" Much better, thank you, and able to 
tell you how this very extraordinary 
meeting came about, for I may as well be 
candid. From a conversation with a 
friend a short time since, I understood you 
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would be glad to hear of me again, and 
very foolishly, as I now see, I conununi- 
cated with you.'* 

"I never received your letter, on my 
honour.'' 

" So it would appear ; but some person 
must have received it, and, by a reply, 
containing very strong persuasions, in- 
duced me to come here to-day." 

*^Oan you show me the writing? I 
might trace the villain." 

" I haven't it with me," said Ella, blush- 
ing deeply ; *^ but it is quite immaterial, a 
railway journey is a trifle in these days." 

" I hope all your famfly are well. Miss 
Vavasour; I can never forget old days, 
try though I may," and Leighton rested 
his magnificent eyes on the fair face before 
him. 

"They are all quite well, thanks; but 
why should you strive to forget us ? 
Edmund, answer me, don't drive me to 
desperation ; if I did not love you should I 
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be here ? If I had forgotten you, should 
I have forced Mrs. Harcourt to tell me 
that you cared for me still ? And if it be 
so, if your heart still glows with the old 
feelings, who can, who dare separate us T' 
Her breath came fast, and hope beamed in 
her eyes as she spoke. What was his 
reply ? 

After musing a minute, he said slowly, 
"Mrs. Harcourt is very kind, but I wish 
she would not interfere with my affairs, a 
course which is uncommonly disagreeable 
both for you and me. As for my feeling, 
dear Miss Vavasour, I may as well be 
plain. Our boy-and-girl attachment was 
very delicious while it lasted, but when 
difficulties arose, over which I had no 
control, and out of which I could not see 
my way, prudence came to my aid, backed 
by some words of your friend, Dr. Man vers. 
I did not thank him in my heart at the 
time, but am really grateful now, for they 
helped me to get rid of the foolish 
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hallucination ; and now see what a mess 
we should have made had we carried out 
our juvenile intentions, Mrs. Harcourt 
knows well the deep respect I entertain 
for all your family, and the brotherly af- 
fection with which 1 regard yourself, but 
it would be utter madness again to indulge 
in the hopes* that made us so happy at 
Brookdale." 

How his wicked black eyes glittered as 
he spoke ! watching the quivering of the 
sensitive face of his companion, every ex- 
pression of which yielded such sweet in- 
cense to his self-love. 

"Then, too," he continued, "I am 
rapidly making my way in the world, 
imtrammelled by mystics, free as the air I 
breathe. I shall be in as good a position 
shortly as I can ever aspire to ; so you will 
perceive it would be folly to go out of my 
way from any romantic motive." 

"I am afraid I only half comprehend 
you," replied Ella, faintly ; " but rest assur- 
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ed, whatever your prospects, you will 
always be kindly remembered by me, 
insigniJGicant though I am. I can only hope 

your future may be happy " 

She hesitated, but, gathering together 
her little remaining courage, she continued 
bravely, eyes and lips no longer concealing 
the scorn with which this man inspired 
her — 

" Should you ever require a helping 
hand, don't hesitate to appeal to me " 

Leighton was startled ; the change was so 
complete, and the smile upon the still pale 
lips was not pleasant or encouraging. But, 
believing thoroughly in his own powers of 
fascination, he was unwilling to resign 
without a struggle the influence he felt 
assured he possessed over the young girL 

"Tou will permit me to see you to the 
station, Miss Vavasour said he. "I can- 
not allow you to go alone." 

" You do not know, then, how independ- 
ent I have become, and the vast amount 
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of amusement I derive from the study of 
men and manners." 

" Still I shall accompany you. You will 
not deny me the sole favour I ask ? " 

"Certainly not, for I shall then have 
further facilities for following my favourite 
pastime." 

Quick as lightning the thought had come to 
Ella that, whoever the person might be who 
had in so dastardly a manner betrayed her, 
he would surely be on the watch to-day, that 
he might be a witness of her discomfiture 
— a luxury she resolved should be denied 
him ; and when she left the house, followed 
by Emund Leighton, she in no way resem- 
bled a woman whose heart's jewel had been 
ruthlessly thrown aside and trampled under 
foot. 

Arriving at the station, BUa dismissed 
her attendant, took her ticket, hastily dis- 
patched a telegram, stepped into the Lon- 
don express, and by evening found herself 
safely installed in a large hotel, where 
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rooms had been taken for her about an 
hour before her arrival. A gentleman who 
had handed her from the train, showed her 
the accommodation provided for her; but 
then, finding her fairly overpowered by- 
fatigue, he had considerately left, promis- 
ing to see her in the morning. 

What a revulsion of feeling the last 
twelve hours had produced in Ella Vava- 
sour I Had she been forewarned of the 
day's adventures she would have declared 
it simply impossible for her to go through 
so much misery and live. But here she 
was at fche end of this horrible day, alive, 
in the full possession of her senses, all 
the world before her, and loving sym- 
pathy near at hand. Her pride had sus- 
tained a crushing blow, but after a short 
struggle the old undaunted spirit re-asserted 
itself; no sigh should cross her lips, no 
tear should dim her eye, for one so utterly 
unworthy of her regard. 

Ella alone had been to blame in endeav- 
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curing to renew an acquaintance considered 
undesirable by every member of her family ; 
she alone must suffer. She had been the 
victim of an unpardonable mystification, 
but fortunately she had no clue to its 
author. All her suffering must be endured 
in silence ; the world must never suspect 
the pangs through which she had passed. 
Life, with its golden paths, was before her 
still — why not extract from it sufficient 
pleasure to stifle regrets and self-accusings ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PABTED. 



A dim gpeck seen for a moment on Timers horizon, drop- 
ping into Eternity. 



^ riage wait at the Asbton Station. 
Train after train arrived, but Ella did not 
make ber appearance, and yet tbe coacb- 
man did not like to return bome, in case 
bis young mistress sbould bappen to come 
directly bis back was turned. Tbe station- 
master was consulted, and tbe ticket-clerk 
cross-examined; but beyond tbe small 
information tbat Miss Vavasour bad taken 

a return ticket for a village called J ^ 

notbing was to be learned. Few trains 



Thomason. 




Vavasour's car- 
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stopped at this insignificant place; and 
when the last slowly steamed out of the 
station, leaving no young lady behind, 
there was nothing for it but to drive 
back to Brookdale with a tenantless 
carriage. 

The consternation of good Mrs. Parsons 
and Needham was intense, and neither 
knew exactly what course to pursue under 
the circumstances. After a lengthy con. 
sultation, to which the coachman, being an 
interested party, was admitted, it was con- 
sidered desirable to wait quietly till next 
morning; a wise conclusion when there is 
no other solution of a difficulty. 

The coachman proceeded to Ashton with 
the carriage next morning, but the same 
news was brought to the Hall after the 
fruitless errand ; post time was impatiently 
looked for, but there was no letter from 
Ella — only one for her from Sir Archibald 
Seymour, whose rugged penmanship and 
crest, which Needham at once recognised. 
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prophesying at the same time tlie advent 
during the day of the expected visitors ; 
and if Sir Archibald came it would be all 
right — ^he would know how to act in the 
energency. 

In the afternoon the travellers came; 
but instead of at once acquainting them 
with Ella's latest freak, Needham merely 
informed them that she was not at home, 
and then all their efforts were directed to 
the sick child, who had ill borne the 
railway journey, and was almost in an im- 
conscious state when he was carried into 
the house. A messenger was at once 
despatched for old Dr. Manvers, urging 
him to come with all speed; and the 
worthy man, ever ready to fulfil his healing 
mission, was soon beside the little sufferer, 
and knew not for which his kind heart 
most bled, the mother or the child. Dr. 
Manvers rallied Lady Seymour on her 
changed looks, and scolded Sir Archibald 
for not looking better after his wife. He 
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would not allow them to ply him with ques- 
tions about the little patient, whose 
danger he could not conscientiously have 
disguised from them. 

'*But where is Ella?" he asked; " doing 
the honours in her mother's absence most 
gracefully, I suppose. I must see the 
young puss before I go ; she is a regular 
run-away, Lady Seymour, we poor benight- 
ed folks scarcely ever get a glimpse of the 
little sprite. She's a bright creature, 
though there was a time when she gave us 
no end of bother and trouble. Who is 
that knocking ?— come in. Oh 1 Needham, 
you, is it 

" I am glad to see you out again, sir," 
said the butler respectfully, in a low voice, 
so as not to attract the notice of little 
Archie, who lay dozing on the sofa ; " I 
hope, also, Master Seymour is better* I 
am sure we are all wishful to do what we 
can for him, poor young gentleman, Mrs. 
Parsons and me. He do look very poorly, 
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just now ; but our Derbyshire air is reckon- 
ed good for invalids, and maybe the roses 
will come in his cheeks again before long." 

"Let us hope so/' replied the doctor, 
shortly. "Where is Miss Vavasour? — 
away I unfortunate she should be away just 
now.'* 

" Very, sir, and very strange too, to my 
way of thinking." 

"Up to her old tricks," thought the 
doctor in a moment ; but as he saw that 
Needham had something to say he did not 
help him, but merely remarking, "How 
strange ? Nothing remarkable in a young 
lady going out to spend the day." 

"Not when she goes without saying 
where, sir ? Orders the carriage to meet 
such a train, dinner to be ready at such an 
hour?" 

" But it is not dinner time yet, Need- 
ham. One would think you had never been 
young yourself." 

"It was yesterday morning early Miss 
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Ella left, sir ; the carriage waited for every 
train till midniglit. No telegram came, 
nor any letter tlds morning. Tve been 
a-tliinking as perliaps Sir Archibald or my 
lady knew something about it." 

" Not a syllable, Needham ; it certainly 
is odd — eh, Manvers ?" 

" Quite characteristic of the little lady, 
Sir Archibald. I should not be the least 
uneasy about her ; she'll come marching in 
presently, looking as innocent as possible, 
depend upon it. I know her so well." 

" Don't trouble about that. I need not 
ask," he continued, if all is prepared for 
Master Seymour; I am sure of it, but," 
turning to Lady Seymour, " I do strong- 
ly advise you to get him to bed ; he will 
rest better, and not be likely to be dis- 
turbed." 

Sir Archibald raised the boy quietly in 
his strong arms, and was rewarded by a 
faint smile. Then the trembling lips 
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wliispered, " Where is Ella, my queen ? Is 
—she-coming— to— see— me soonT 

" Yes, darling, very soon, when you have 
been to sleep," replied the &ther, who, at 
the moment, was almost tempted to allow 
a feeling of dislike to enter his breast, for 
the girl whose frivolity was such that she 
could not respond even to a death-bed wish. 
But his was a large heart, in which no such 
sentiment could long exist. Her non- 
appearance on the present occasion would 
probably turn out to be some girlish esca- 
pade into which she had been betrayed at 
some bazaar, flower-show, or some equally 
harmless recreation. Lady Sejrmour and he 
would have been very unwilling to inter- 
fere with any of her plans. She was 
young, and it was only natural she should 
have many pleasures into which her seniors 
could not enter, especially as her home, 
beautiful though it was, was lonely. 

But next day came without bringing any 
tidings of the truant; and then Sir Archi- 
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bald looked grave, for other reasons than 
liis own heart's sorrow, which was hourly 
growing more intense. Dr. Manvers also 
began to think the matter more serious 
than on the previous evening; and after 
carefully talking it over, a telegram was 
prepared for Mrs. Vavasour, worded so 
that it could not alarm her. Nothing 
could be more simple. It ran thus : — 

" From Sir Archibald Seymour, OakdaJe HaUj 
to Mrs. Vavasour^ Clifford House, Hamp^ 
shire. 

" We arrived safely yesterday — our hoy 
much worse— Dr. Manvers in attendance — 
EUa left home the day previous toithaut leaving 
any address where to forward her letters — we 
presume she is ivith you, or that you Jcnow 
her locality.'^ 

We have seen how Mrs. Vavasour re- 
ceived this seemingly harmless missive. 
How true had been the instinct which had 
told her that her child was now lost to her 
for ever. 
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then?* inqiiired his companion through 
her tears. 

Welly you and I would have to shake 
hands, that's alL'* 

That's all,* repeated Marie. " Are you 
so dead to feeling that jou can talk of 
separation in that cool manner? Have 
JOU forgotten how I hare been &ithf ul to 
you^ fcJlowed vou like a dog these eighteen 
Te«Mrs» stuck to you all the more closely 
when danger was at hand ; what services I 
h^w rendered you; how 1 have shielded 
\%>u when detection has hoyered near ?'' 

Xone of your heroics, if you please ; that 
other one did more than all that — she 
dared every thing> broke with every member 
v>f hw family, to marry me. Nicely I 
repaid her for it I As for you, have you 
not blotted out years of devotion, as you 
term it^ by your treatment of my child, 
whvun Yvni drove to destruction, in one 
9hape ^MT^oiotlier? Yes, you have forfeited 
all you might otherwise have had. 
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Then, instead of doing anj good hj it, you 
have driven awaj all my energy — ^my luck 
has turned ever since. I do nothing if I 
take up a card or a cue, and every horse I 
back comes to grief. Even in Paris, when 
I thought to make a nice thing of Lord 
Howarth, who was always drunk, he turned 
the tables on me, and polished me off pretly 
quick. The only object I have in life is to 
find my child. But this hopeless search is 
wearing me out; and after that nice 
escapade of yours in the cai-d-sharping line, 
you dare not assist me.'* 

"You must not blame me on that ac- 
count, Dick, ni confess now what I 
didn't intend you to know. Since she left 
us " — with a great stress on the last three 
words — "you have well-nigh finished me. 
You won't be troubled with me long. I 
have been on foot from morning till night, 
when I knew for certain you would not 
come back and catch me, looking for her 
as anxiously as ever you have. I have made 

i2 
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Norman and Mr. Davenport read over 
and over again the few lines so full of 
import, and each looked at the other. 

^'Has that fool of an organist had 
anything to do with this?" asked Nor- 
man. 

" Oh ! no, I should say not," replied Mr 
Davenport, feeling embarrassed — ^why, he 
could not tell. , 

Mrs. Vavasour had recovered from the 
shook caused by the telegram on its recep- 
tion, but looked pale and old, as with her 
shaking fingers she was fruitlessly moving 
over the pages of a railway-guide, 

"Norman, love, take this. I oan't find 
what I want. * When is the next train to 
London?" 

" I can tell without looking, little mo- 
ther — nothing till the mail at half-past 
nine to-night; Are you thinking of leaving 
me in such a hurry in the midst of all this 
muddle?" 

"You would think it strange if I did 
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not. I must find Ella before I can rest 
again. I will go to town tQ-nighti and to 
Brookdale to-morrow." 

" You must allow me to be your com- 
panion, Mrs.Vavasour," said Mr. Davenport. 

Norman^ who saw the warm glow that 
faintly suffused her pale face, and the hesi- 
tation before replying, hastened to relieve 
her. 

" Thank you, Mr. Davenport, both for 
my mother and myself. I shall deem it a 
great kindness,' as I cannot possibly leave 
here till to-morrow. Mother, I will be at 
Brookdale a very few hours after you." 

So it was arranged ; and Mrs. Vavasour 
took leave of her son for a few short hours 
with an aching heart. The journey was a 
very silent one, but the nameless atten- 
tions and unobtrusive care of Mr. Dayen* 
port brought a deUcious feeling of safety 
and shelter that was as soothing balm to 
Mrs. Vavasour's wounded spirit. She could 
not speak of Ella just then ; and her com* 
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panion did not attempt to break a silence 
whicli she appeared wishful to maintain. 
It was sufficient happiness for him to be 
near her, to render her any service, how- 
ever smaU, to increase in however slight a 
measure her comfort and happiness. 

The arrival at Brookdale was doomed to 
be a sad one, for, beyond the consternation 
that reigned when the fact of Ella's flight 
could no longer be concealed, the news 
spread rapidly that the little one, who had 
been brought, only three idays before, in 
search of health, was dying. The London 
doctor had shaken his head, and said re- 
covery was impossible; change might do 
something for him during the Summer — 
more so as the boy longed for it ; but the 
risk was a great one. Yes, Archie must 
die. Dr. Manvers had seen it from the 
first ; and now, when Mrs. Vavasour en- 
tered her home, she was told it was, in a 
two-fold manner, a house of mourning; 
but the faces of all — some showing traces of 
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tears — evinced their sympathy with their 
much-loved mistress, and with the tearlesSi 
though heart-broken young mother up- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Vavasour hastened to the chamber ^ 
where the little one lay, his eyes still bright, 
beaming with an unnatural brilliancy, his 
cheeks vivid with the hectic flush of fever. 
Qentle as was her movement, the boy heard 
it, and smiled when he recognized Mrs. 
Vavasour. 

" Has she come F' he asked. " Ella pro- 
mised to come to me." And his eyes wan- 
dered from one to the other of those who 
were near him. Lady Seymour had never 
left her post during the long night, and 
now was supporting the feeble frame in her 
arms. "Mother," he said, after a few 
minutes^ silence, when apparently he was 
sleeping — " Mother, tell EUa I would not 
have, disappointed her for the world." 
After a pause, he added, Mamma, may I 
say my hymns to-day ? I am better. You 
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said I miglit, when I got betteTi and might 
speak. I liave thevghi them very often." 

"Yes, darling, I know you have. Say 
them now, if you wish, or I will repeat 
them for you.** 

I think I wiU go to sleep again first. 
Kiss me— mamma — ^papa." 

Another pause, and the pure spirit has 
joined the choirs above. Very quietly, al- 
most imperceptibly, did he pass away; 
indeed, it was only when Sir Archibald en- 
deavoured to remove all that remained of 
little Archie from his mother's fast embrace 
that she could believe that she was bereav- 
ed — her only son taken from her by the 
the King of Terrors. 

One long last kiss did she press on the 
marble lips and brow, and then, resting her 
weary head on her husband's shoulder, 
allowed him to lead her from the room that 
contained her first-bom — ^her pride, her 
gloiy. 

She remained tearless and motionless 
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for many hours, until she was aroused by 
the dull remembrance of another^s woe, and 
her thoughts flew to Mrs. Vavasour, but she 
was not allowed to see her at present. 

Sir Archibald was in deep grief; his 
only son, his heir, was taken ; his brother, 
Major Seymour, was now standing in his 
darling's place, as regards rank and in- 
heritance. 

The London paper, which had not ap- 
peared at the early hour when Mr. Dayen*< 
port and Mrs. Vavasour passed through the 
metropolis, had just come into the hands 
of the former, and in it was the paragraph 
which he intuitively expected to see. 

*^ On the 28th instant, at the Church of 
St. Mary, City of London, by the Rev. 
John Doncaster, George Kennedy, Esq., of 
Holmwood, Yorkshire, to Ella, younger 
daughter of the late Norman Vavasour, 
Esq., of Brookdale Hall, Derbyshire." 

Mr. Davenport went with it to Mrs« 
Vavasour. 
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Helen," he said, after carefully clos- 
ing the door, "here is the clue to the 
mystery. If it be any consolation to know 
it, your child is safely married. See, read 
this." And he placed the paper in her 
hands. 

" Kennedy ! Kennedy !" she cried, when 
she had read the paragraph ; and it flash- 
ed across her memory that Mr. Kennedy 
was Morris Davenport's friend, one she 
had heard mentioned by him, and lightly 
spoken of by Ella. " Kennedy I a friend 
of yours, Morris, is it not? Surely you 

1 am bewildered, I don't understand 

and Mrs. Vavasour sank back in her chair, 
as if the effort of thinking were positively 
painful. 

" Don't credit me with being a match- 
maker, I beg," said Mr. Davenport, amused 
in spite of himself. " Old Kennedy was 
very kind to her; but Ella seemed to 
regard his attentions as a joke. I never 
imagined anything so serious as this." 
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" Wm he be kind to her; Morris ?— wiU 
lie take care of her P" 

"I can answer confidently your first 
question, the second is more difficult. Tou 
have not been able to manage it, it seems ; 
however, she is married to a rich man» 
whose sole wish will be to do so." 

She is no more a daughter to me/' said 
Mrs. Vavasour, amid the now fast falling 
tears. 

" Nor can I allow Kennedy to call him- 
self my friend; they have both most cruelly 
deceived us." 

Norman came in the afternoon, indigna« 
tion and shame alternately raging within 
him. He spoke with anger and scorn of 
the old villain who had taken advantage 
of his sister^s youth and inexperience. He 
was indignant also that Ella, the idol of hi3 
mother, should have so basely deceived them, 
forgetting her birth, her family, and stoop- 
ing to a run-away marriage. 

**It might have been worse, Norman," 
suggested Mr, Davenport. 
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" I don't think so," was the indignant re- 
joinder. "I could almost have forgiven 
her, if she had gone with the organist, 
Leighton. He is young, and she once 
cared for him; but to marry a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, whose only 
attraction is his wealth, and for whom she 
can have no attachment — ^it is disgraceful." 

"Norman, love," said his mother, "no 
one has moved anything in her room — sup- 
pose you go and see if she lefjb any letter 
for me ; I scarcely think she would have 
gone without." 

Norman quickly obeyed, but his search, 
at first was fruitless. As he. was leaving 
the room, however, the dressing-case on a 
table close by caught his eye, and he took 
it up to see if it was open. It proved to 
be so, and the first object on which his eye 
fell was a letter for Mrs. Vavasour, with 
another for himself, which contained only 
a few words : 

"Dearest Norman, forgive the pain I 
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have given you ; jou can't tell how miser- 
able I am. Make things square with 
mamma — rely upon your doing so. Ever 
your own little Ella." 

Mrs. Vavasour's was equally short : 
Mamma, darling, I always have been 
very naughty, but I could not help it. Mr. 
Kennedy is fond of me, and will give me 
everything I want. Forgive me if you 
can. Your undutiful but loving Ella." 

The worst was now fully known, and 
there was no remedy for it. 

Mrs. Vavasour was left in her solitary 
home, Norman having new duties to attend 
to, and Lady Seymour, whose state it wa^ 
sad to see, having gone to join her two 
daughters in her own house, in the hope 
that time,* with its healing balm, would 
ultimately alleviate the agony of her break- 
ing heart. Mr. Davenport also left, for he 
felt that this was not the time when he 
could with propriety teU Mrs. Vavasour 
that there was no reason why she should 
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be left alone in a home which was to be 
abandoned for a time by all who most sin- 
cerely sympathised with her. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



BENEDICK. 



Oh ! Bhame that eyer this should be, 
Gold thus o*er faith and love preyailing I 



Great CQise! where oao we flee from thee, 
Since even woman's faith is failing? 

U E. Landom. 



ILLA VAVASOUR was glad to find that 



her marriage was to take place at a 
church in a most obscure street in the City. 
For a cab to drive up to the entrance of 
St. Mary's at nine o'clock in the morning was 
a novelty so great in that dingy district, 
that it brought together a small crowd, to 
witness the union of the strangely^matched 
bride and bridegroom ! 

The ceremony concluded, Ella found her- 
self leaning on her husband's arm, con- 
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fronted by a small and select crowd, some 
of whom offered their congratulations, 
while others indulged in satirical allusions 
to the age of the bridegroom. 

" What a contrast," thought Ella, " to the 
rows of smiling faces at Edith's wedding ! 
" Let us get away from here, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, I can't bear to look at these common 
people," she said, as she hastened to the 
cab, and bade the man drive fast. 

Mr. Kennedy had a large property in 
this unpresentable but valuable part of 
the City, and, the marriage having been 
so very hastily arranged, he considered 
that, if it took place there, the fourteen 
days' residence would be unneeded, especi- 
ally as he knew the minister, and had sub- 
scribed to his good works for many years. 
Thus, with a handsome fee, all was made 
safe ; Ella declaring she did not care where 
she was married, if only he did not bore her 
about it. 

After a few hours spent in obtaining 
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various necessaries which she had not 
brought away from home, the happy pair 
found themselves in a carriage, in which 
they were whirled along to Dover. Ella 
looked so jaded and worn that her hus- 
band wisely <50unselled their remaining at 
Dover, instead of crossing the Channel on 
a rough, dark night, as this seemed likely 
to be, from the great masses of cloud com- 
ing rapidly from the east. 

No, no, let us get on as fast as possible, 
When we are in Paris, Til take it easy. 
After that I shall want to go everywhere 
and see everything." 

" Of course you shall, my love I Your 
will is my law ; but I can't have you wear- 
ing out your good looks with sight-seeing." 

On hearing these words Ella was no 
longer pale, her face flushed with indigna- 
tion, as she thought what was the use of 
beauty to her now that it belonged to the 
man at her side. Without turning to him, 
she replied, coldly, 
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" I have made up my mind to go on to- 
night. If you don't care to- face the 
breeze that is blowing, you can remain be- 
hind, and join me at the H6tel Bristol." 

"My dear child, of course you cannot go 
alone, so well cross, as at first intended. 
I am a bad sailor, but will not inconvenience 
you. How does old Neptune treat my 
little wife, I wonder ?" 

" Oh I I am a thorough-going old salt I 
I should be ashamed to dream even of 
mahde^mevJ^ 

Ella you mentioned the ' Bristol ' just 
now, I have not taken rooms there, but 
at another house, equally good, but not so 
expensive." 

When he saw the look vith which she 
listened to him, the little man felt he had 
somehow "put his foot into it." 

"You don't intend taking me to some 
second-rate place, I hope," said Ella, turn- 
ing round for the first time since they had 
started, " That does not quite agree with 
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your promises, I think. As for expense, 
I understood you that word was not to be 
in my vocabulary !" 

''Nor shall it be, Ella; but in this 
instance I must have my way — it will be 
more to our comfort, in many ways ; and 
as we shall be rarely indoors, it does not 
matter. It is no second-rate place, but 
quite on a par with the other, and is not 
far from the Jockey Club — the most fashion- 
able one in Paris." 

This last remark reconciled Ella to the 
smaller hotel, and she said no more. 

Mr. Kennedy felt uneasy, for he had 
never seen Ella so quiet and out of spirits, 
and he feared she was going to be ill — a 
thought at which he shuddered. 

There was indeed a stiff breeze in the 
Channel that night, and while Ella stood 
watching the driving clouds, holding fast 
to a friendly rope, as the steamer ploughed 
its way through the angry waters, her hus- 
band lay prostrate, a victim to that prosaic 
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malady, sea-sickness. Again and again 
did he almost curse the folly that brought 
him to such a state of wretchedness. 
When he opened his eyes he perceived the 
slight figure of his young wife standing 
near the wheel, her golden hair floating in 
the wind. Through a break in the clouds 
the moonbeams were streaming down on 
the beautiful face, whose expression was 
so fearless. 

" She is rarely beautiful," he thought ; 

but can I make her happy ? I believed 
it possible, or I would not have asked her 
to be my wife. But she is changed — not 
like the woman of three weeks since ; or is 
it my fancy ? — or over-anxiety, because 
she is young and I am old ? " 

Ella's musings were altogether different. 

"I wonder what they will all say at 
home? Mamma wiU think her heart is 
broken; Norman will storm; Mr. Daven- 
port will look surprised for once in his 
life. Then they will find my letter, and 
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they will decide to make the best of it, 
and prepare to meet the bride on her 
return from her wedding-tour* Meanwhile 
I will see to my trousseau^ which is to 
be a fitting one for George Kennedy's 
wife. Oh, certainly; 111 take care it 
shall be — I don't marry a rich man for 
nothing. Then I shall have to see about 
a maid — a French one she shall be, though 
Mr. Kennedy would rather not, because he 
don't talk French. Shall I ever meet 
Edmund again ? I hope not-^-I hope not. 
How I wish I could hate him ! But I can't 
— it's useless to try. How he would laugh 
to see me standing here on my marriage day, 
alone, while my bridegroom is in a de- 
lightful state of nausea ! Never mind, I 
am rich now ; I would not change places 
with anyone — not with Edith, even. What 
a joke if the Seymours arrived, and found 
I had flitted ! — what a commotion I Poor 
Archie must w9.it a little longer for me. 
rU write to him, and that will make up 
for my neglect." 
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The next day found them comfortably 
quartered on the Boulevard des Italiens ; 
Mr. Kennedy, spruce and active as ever, 
BUa listless and pre-oooupied — not exactly a 
desirable partner just then. No proposi- 
tion seemed acceptable to her ; she would 
go nowhere until evening, when she would 
like to see the Frenchest of all French 
plays. Mr. Kennedy must see about 
tickets; 

" I don't like to leave you alone, dearest," 
he replied; "and as you are so sadly 
knocked up, suppose we put off the theatre 
tiU to-morrow ? — ^you will enjoy it much 
more then." 

Ella, from her sofa, turned her blue 
eyes towards him wonderingly. 

" I intend to go to-night, and to-morrow 
also. You don't imagine moping will cure 
me, surely ? I wish to be alone for a little 
time now, and a walk in the Champs 
Elys^es will do you good. But get the 
tickets first." 
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" I leave you very unwillingly, my dear ; 
but as you wish it, I will go." 

He lingered near the door, hoping the 
order might be cancelled ; but his wife was 
deep in her book, and paid no attention to 
him. 

The door closed, the footsteps slowly 
descended the stairs, and from behind the 
muslin shade Ella saw her husband, after 
crossing the road, turn, and for a minute 
look anxiously at the windows of the room 
where she was standing, then mix with the 
busy crowd and become lost to view. Then 
she rushed to her room, dragged from her 
trunk her writing-case, and sat down to 
write. 

*'It is of no use to write to mamma 
yet, or to Norman — indeed, I don't want 
them to know where I am, or they would 
offer to join us perhaps, and that would 
not be pleasant. No, Edith is too far away 
to be disagreeable. She will have to hear 
the news, and not a very favourable ver- 
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sion, unless I give it myself. I am just 
in time for the Frencli mail from St. 
Majaire. Ill turn the key, and, when my 
cavalier comes. 111 tell him I want to see 
the Times^ and that will keep him out a 
httle longer." 

Ella laughed softly, till she looked her 
own merry self again. 

Dearest Edy," ran the epistle, destined 
for the West Indies, " don't think me very 
cruel for taking you by surprise — it is 
scarcely fair, I allow — ^but if I don't some 
one else will, — in such a climate as yours, 
to startle you into an unbecoming state of 
heat ; but you must know it some day, and 
why not now? I am married. I am a 
matron of twenty-four hours. Shall I make 
a clean breast of it, Edy, and tell you how 
miserable I have been since you went away 
• — since everybody went away, I may say ? 
You know how I loved Edmund Leighton 
in the old days, and — don't be scandalised 
to hear it — I loved him until the day before 
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yesterday. I have visited a great deal 
during the past year — could not endure 
my home, it was so lonely. I made quite 
a sensation wherever I went, and these 
petty triumphs served to drive away my 
heartache for the time. I went to Mr. 
Davenport's in the Spring, and my greatest 
delinquency when there was taking captive 
the heart of an old friend of Mr. Daven- 
port's — ^my present venerable husband — 
venerable only in years. I suppose he 
must be nearly seventy — ^but that does not 
matter. He is awfully rich, and has made 
a splendid settlement on me, and nearly 
smothered me in presents. Some one, who 
shall be nameless, made me understand 
that Edmund cared for me still, and know^ 
ing he had once promised Dr. Manvers 
that he would never molest me (?) again, 
I thought his strong sense of honour for- 
bade his approaching me. I set aside my 
pride — maidenly modesty is the correct 
term, I think — and advertised to him in the 
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Standard^ by means of a cypher which I 
composed, and of which I sent him the key. 
In this way we corresponded for ten days, 
and an appointment to meet was arranged. 
I can scarcely bear to think or write of it. 
Suffice it, I was cruelly deceived. Some 
wretch had found out the clue, and answer- 
ed my communications, leading me on till 
actually I went to Leighton's house near 

D . Imagine if you can my state of 

mind when I found him completely ig- 
norant of the whole transaction, having 
only just returned from Germany. If I 
was humiliated then, how much more so 
was I when I found that he did not care 
for me. No words can express the misery 
I then experienced. I could not return 
home, I should die of shame ; but I remem- 
bered one whose whole being was wrapped 
up in me — me, a young, inexperienced 
girl, his first, his only love, although I am 
not his first wife. He had given me a 
week to consider his offer of marriage, and 
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by telegraph I oonsented. Long before I 
had told him the opposition that would be 
raised, but he quietly set it aside by pro- 
posing an elopement. In my grief any 
refuge was welcome, and yesterday I be- 
came Mrs. Kennedy — ^not a pretty name, 
certainly, after Vavasour ; but my husband 
is an honest man, devoted to me, my slave 
in all things. He knows no law but mine 
just now ; and I assure you, dear Edy, I 
intend to keep him up to his present state 
of obedience. He is horridly ugly, short, 
bald, no eyes or features to speak of — 
though perhaps I am not a competent 
judge, never having given much attention 
to the matter ; but I can sum all up in the 
word, insignifioanU However, he will be 
kind, and let me have my own way. I am 
to get all my things here^ and have carte 
WancAd^jolly, isn't it? I am going to 
take a French maid home, a poodle, and 
anything else I fancy. 
" My new home I have not yet seen, but 
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from what I hear, I should say it is 
papered with bank-notes, and gold is laid on 
in bucketfuls ! You shall hear when I am 
fairly installed. Don't scold when you 
reply, or FU never write another line, and 
then you'll drive me to desperation. Send 
me some words of love, dearest ! Oh I if 
you knew how I hunger for them. 

"Believe me your miserable little sister, 
Ella — I can't add 'Kennedy' — it's too 
frightful." 

A strange epistle, truly, but entirely 
characteristic of the writer. Before her 
letter was sealed, and ready for post, Mr. 
Kennedy had returned from his short con- 
stitutional. 

My love, I hope I am not in the way," 
he said, hesitatingly ; *'butlhave picked 
up a pretty little thing here that I thought 
would suit your taste, and should like you 
to see it before I complete the purchase." 

The packet contained a magnificent 
neck-ornament — an eagle, with outstretch- 
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ed wings, entirely composed of diamonds, 
holding in its beak a pendent heart, which 
was an immense single stone — ^an emerald, 
surrounded with small diamonds. To this 
splendid jewel was attached a massive gold 
chain, of the costliness of which there could 
be no doubt. 

" You dear delicious old thing, Mr. Ken- 
nedy ! " exclaimed Ella, throwing her arms 
round his neck in a tumult of delight. 
" How can I sufficiently thank you ? " 

"By giving me all the love you can 
spare, my dearest, and by wreathing your 
sweet face with smiles oftener than you 
have done during the last few hours." 

Alas I the pleasure of the handsome gift 
faded at that unlucky speech, the arm was 
withdrawn from his neck, and the cold 
look came again as Ella took up the case 
and examined its contents with critical care. 

" Yes, it is very beautiful ; I will keep it, 
please ; and pray believe I am very much 
obliged to you." 
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"Then I will go and conclude the 
bargain ; of course I left a deposit. The 
shop is in the Eue Eoyale, so I shall not 
be long." 

" Have you the tickets ?" 

" Are you sure you had better go out 
to-night, Ella?" 

''How many more assurances do you 
require on that point ? I am quite well ; 
if you cannot make yourself understood, I 
will send a messenger for the tickets. 
Perhaps that would be the best plan/' said 
Ella, rising to ring the bell. 

Pray don't trouble, it is a little 
diversion to me. May I not persuade you 
to come also ? Do, Ella, it would give me 
so much pleasure." 

But Mrs. Kennedy was not to be coaxed 
into anything against which she had de- 
cided in her own mind, and consequently 
remained at home. 

This curious couple, however, under- 
stood each other better before the honey- 
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moon came to an end. Mr. Kennedy 
f onnd Ella sweet and amiable when he snr- 
ronnded her with gaiety ; variety was what 
her soul loved, and, though the good man 
was doubtful as to the wholesomeness of 
this kind of diet, he submitted to her 
demands with as good a grace as possible. 

Ella^ too, was happy in this intoxicating 
whirl of pleasure, which beguiled her 
thoughts from herself ; and, at the smallest 
suggestion of a wish to return home, 
plunged deeper than ever into these 
alluring waters. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ANOTHER "at HOME." 

A soul exasperated in ills falls out 
With eyerything— its friend, itself. 

Addison. 

JT was a wretchedly cold evening in 
May — a good sample of one that might 
have been taken by mistake from Novem- 
ber, — when a tall woman might have been 
observed walking slowly along, peering 
through the raiUngs of Hyde Park. She 
appeared to be waiting for some one, and 
was watching so eagerly that she did not 
heed the keen blast which almost tore 
to ribbons her shabby dress of black 
silk, that had known the wear of many 
years, and had now assumed a shade of 
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dingy brown. The make had once been 
fashionable, and the garment had rejoiced 
in more than its share of trimming, 
which had not borne hard work so well, 
and now hung in ragged festoons where 
once it had been placed as a decoration. 
A thin shawl was drawn around shoulders 
which had not always been so sharply- 
protruding as they now were. The bonnet 
of black lace, with a draggled feather and 
tawdry yellow rose, was not unbecoming, 
though it, too, had seen better days. The 
face underneath was of strange, bold beauty, 
so dark in complexion that it might have 
been that of a gipsy ; but it was disfigured 
by the tell-tale marks of intemperance and 
passion. The misery produced by poverty, 
disease, and a breaking heart was evident 
enough in the expression of the wild black 
eyes and the lines of the firmly pressed lips. 
Her gloveless hand, that strove to keep the 
shawl around her, was emaciated, like that 

h2 
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of one in the last stage of consumption. 

Presently, tired^ doubtless, of her useless 
watching, she turned into the park, and 
wandered down Park Lane, until she found 
herself in the crowd always collected there 
to gaze at the great and rich. Remember- 
ing that she herself had once driven along 
the mile in her own carriage, she felt that 
it was no place for her now, and thought 
it would be better to go home. 

" Home I" she repeated, laughing in 
such a manner that a policeman looked at 
her suspiciously, and thought he had 
better keep his eye upon her. " No fire, 
no candle, no anything — ^maybe no bed. 
One good thing is that the rent of the 
room has been paid in advance, so they 
cannot turn me out/' 

Then came a gust of wind that made 
her quicken her step until she reached one 
of those dingy streets behind Leicester 
Square — streets so dubious in character 
that one instinctively avoids them, fearing 
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that they must be the homes of vice and 
crime. 

Before the woman ascended the dark, 
steep stairs leading to the garret she 
called her hame^ she looked wistfully up 
and down the street ; but, seeing no one in 
whom she took any interest, she turned 
away with a deep-drawn sigh. 

At last she reached her room at the top 
of the house, the wretchedness and squalor 
of which nothing could exceed. A straw 
mattress, covered with what had been a 
gaudy hearthrug, was in one comer; in 
the centre was a broken table, on which 
stood an empty black bottle and a clay pipe ; 
a wooden chair without a back, and a three- 
legged stool, were the only other articles of 
furniture. An old leather trunk, covered 
with numerous railway labels, of every 
colour, was by the side of the fireless 
grate. On the chimney-piece was a black 
bottle, in which a tallow candle was stuck, 
and matches were scattered everywhere. 
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The taste of the owner of this miserable 
apartment was exhibited in a mass of 
papers and cards lying about in all direc- 
tions, the most prominent being BelTs 
Life, the Sporting News, cards of races, 
the Police Gazette, and ClerkenmU Advertiser 
— a species of literature incomprehensible 
to any but those who are thoroughly 
initiated in it. 

The clock of a church in the vicinity 
struck eight slowly and ponderously. 

"What a time I've been!" said the 
woman ; " over an hour coming that short 
distance: Tm awfully cold and hungry, 
but m wait till he comes ; he's never so 
late, now times are bad. Perhaps Td better 
kindle a bit of a flame ; he won't like this 
dismal-looking place, after the bright rooms 
he'll come out of." 

And tossing her bonnet and shawl on to 
the wretched pallet she used as a bed, she 
brought some chips from a cupboard close 
at hand, and with some of the discarded 
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newspapers proceeded to light the fire. 
She was not very successful in her attempt, 
and it was evident that she had not been 
used to such work. Again and again she 
blew the unwilling spark, but with little 
effect. She looked with a sigh at her 
slender fingers, and sorrowfully remarked, 

" Ah ! if you had been taught to work, 
perhaps I should never have come to this. 
Well, I do believe it's going to bum, after 
all," said she, getting up from her knees, 
and looking hopefully at the grate. She 
sat down on the old leather trunk, and 
saying, I'll wait now till he comes," lean- 
ed her head against the yellow-washed 
wall, and in a very few minutes had fallen 
fast asleep, worn out with fatigue. 

Her sleep was fitful and disturbed, not 
the calm repose that comes to the mind at 
rest. After some hours had passed, she 
awoke with a start, at some disturbing 
sound. Oh! it was that horrible clock 
again — ^this time striking twelve. The 
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poor creature was recalled by a shivering 
sensation to the recollection that she had 
neglected her task of watching the fire, 
which was now entirely out, and the room 
in utter darkness. Had he come while 
she slept, she wondered, and had he gone 
out again? Perhaps, as he did not find 
her. How her heart throbbed, as, with 
trembling hands she groped for the matches, 
and lit a candle, that only made the dark* 
ness more visible. How weird and strange 
she looked, as she held it above her head, 
so as to see more plainly the farther cor- 
ner. No, he had not come yet, though it 
was past twelve ; not an extraordinary oc- 
currence, certainly, but lately he had not 
stayed away so long. 

" Suppose he should have found her 
she said, aloud. '^Good heavens! what 
win become of me ? No, no, no, it cannot 
be I She's dead long ago! Westminster 
Bridge knows more about her than we ever 
• shall 1" 

She put the home-made candlestick on 
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the table, and as the light was cast upon 
her facOy in which the eyes glared fierce 
and merciless, the door opened suddenly, 
and the man for whom she had been wait- 
ing entered. 

What the d do you mean by having 

no fire such a night as this ?" he said, in 
an angry tone. And what do you stand 
there staring at, as if you'd seen a ghost P 
Don't begin whimpering, but speak." 

White as death, even to her very lips, 
the trembling woman replied — 

"I've been sleeping, Richard. I woke 
in a fright, and wondered what had become 
of you. I did light the fire, but it would 
not bum — I can^t help it 1" 

" Stand out of the way, then, and TU 
teach you. You'll have to get perfect in 
time, for it will be long before you get any 
one to do it for you." 

And with the skill of one accomplished 
in the art of lighting a fire, he soon made 
the plaee look more cheerful. 

" What have you been doing all day ?" 
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asked the man, whom we will call Richard 
Williams, the name it was at present most 
convenient for him to assume. 

" I went out this afternoon," replied the 
woman. 

"Didn't I tell you not to go out? I 
suppose you want to spoil my little game, 
eh?" ^ 

Don't say so, Dick," replied the woman, 
half coaxingly, yet evidently in great fear. 
" I wanted air." 

''Air on such a day as this! Don't 
tell me any of your cursed lies I " growled 
Williams. " Give me something to eat." 

" There is nothing, dear, but some bread, 
and it's stale, and the cheese is mouldy, 
what little there is — the rats have eaten it 
nearly all." 

" Give me something to drink, then, un- 
less you and the rats have had all that, 
too. Look sharp ! — do you hear ?" 

As quickly as her trembling hands would 
permit her, she did his bidding, and sat 
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down on the old trunk to wait till her 
master chose to speak again. 

'^I tell you what, Marie, I'm sick of 
everything, everybody — ^this beastly hole, 
and you into the bargain." 

" Me !" cried Marie, throwing herself on 
her knees before Williams — " tired of me, 
after all these years ! No, you can't mean 
that 1" 

Don't come the theatrical over me — 
I'm too old a bird," replied he, pushing 
back the stool on which he sat, so as to be 
beyond her reach. " Tour last move was 
a bad one for all of us, and worst of all for 
yourself — you know that." 

" How could I know the girl would start 
off in the way she did ?" 

Hold your tongue I You know it was 
all your doing," said Williams, angrily. 

" It's all very fine for you to fix it on 
me, when you know what a temper she 
had." 

" You're a good one to talk of temper*. 
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Mind your own, and leave other people to 
take care of theirs." 

The woman's evil genius was now strong 
within her — her passion rose till it almost 
choked her utterance, and with eyes glis- 
tening fiercely, she exclaimed, in a me- 
nacing tone, 

"I tell you, Richard, I hate her — she 
made my wretched life more wretched still, 
and Tm glad she sneaked away as she did, 
after all her professions of love for you. 
Pooh ! — ^love I I hate her, and I hate you 
for her sake. But let me teU you, you are 
wasting shoe-leather in looking for her — 
she made her bed in the Thames a year 
and a half ago, and I'm heartily glad of it/' 
You are her murderer, then ; and it is 
true when I say I am tired of you and your 
discontented ugly face." 

"I was not always ugly in your eyes, 
Dick." 

"No, you've altered excessively since 
I first knew you," said the man, satirically. 
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" You weren't bad-looking once/' retort- 
ed his partner. 

No, once Williams had been a respect- 
able member of society — ^the eyes that were 
now bleared and lustreless had been full of 
fire; and the love which they expressed 
had, even after his fall, been sufficiently 
powerful to allure Marie from a life of fev- 
erish excitement to follow the lonely des- 
tiny of a wanderer and an outcast. His 
hair had once been bright and waving, 
though now so matted and streaked with 
grey. How shabby he looked in his miser- 
able alpaca coat, with its ragged edges and 
greasy collar. Yet even beneath that 
miserable dress and rough exterior, the 
manner of one who had been trained in 
the knowledge of the conventionalities of 
life was occasionally observable. 

In the woman the same refinement of 
ntianner was not perceptible, for there was 
an amount of vulgarity in speech and 
action which could not have been pro- 
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duced in a few years, or by reverse of 
fortune, but was evidently habitual. Her 
love for this man was the only redeeming 
feature in her character, and at times it 
would cast a softening influence about her, 
of which he could not but be conscious. 
Under this influence she now said, 

" Because times are bad, don't let's quar- 
rel. As for our looks, we can't help them. 
They're things one easfly gets accustomed 
to. But, as you seem to harp on that sub- 
ject, perhaps you've been seeing some you 
like, better than mine." 

The words were said jokingly, but an 
eager, suspicious glance accompanied them. 

''Maybe I have," replied Williams, carer 
lessly; "but she's not one of your sort." 

"Oh I a swell, I suppose," laughed 
Marie, scornfully ; " as though she'd look 
at you I Eemember you are not so hand- 
some as you used to be," she said, mocking 
the tone in which similar words had been 
addressed to her. 
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"I had my coloured spectacles on, so 
she could not recognise me, though I went 
tolerably close." 

Leaning heavily on the rickety table, her 
lips twitching convulsively, Marie gasped, 
Whom have you seen ? For Heaven's 
sake tell me, Dick !" 

" Well, IVe seen the other one, not her I 
was looking for," said Williams slowly, 
taking the pipe from his mouth, while a 
wicked look glistened in his eyes. 

" Where was she ?" 
In a grand carriage, waiting outside a 
shop in Oxford Street." 

* - How do you know it was her ? You 
have not seen her for years," rejoined the 
poor woman, catching greedily at this 
faint gleam of hope. 

^'Because I traced a likeness after 
having heard her speak to the man-servant 
— ^at least, the page. The carriage 
brought something else to my memory, 
and I asked the boy, putting my last six- 
pence in his hand, whoso it was» He told 
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me, but I forget the name. Tben I asked 
what they were waiting for, and he said, 
* Waiting for my lady, she's shopping/ 
Who is my lady? said L *Why, Lady 
Howarth, to be sure,' was his answer." 
Lady Howarth !" exclaimed Marie. 
" You put me off the thread with your 
cursed interruptions; be quiet, will yoii, 
and don't stare at me so ; go and warm 
yourself if you are so cold as to shiver in 
that manner. Go," he said, stamping his 
foot to enforce the command she did not 
seem to hear. Again she called into re- 
quisition the old well-worn trunk, sank 
down on it, and, covering her face with 
her hands, begged her companion, in a 
voice of despair, to proceed. 

" Where was I ?" said Williams. " Oh, 
I remember, it was Lady Howarth's car- 
riage. No, that wasn't it; it wasn't her 
carriage, but she was using it. Then next 
I said. Who's the other party? 'Mrs. 
Harcourt,' replied the lad. ' I thought so. 
Thank you ; good day.' I crossed the road, 
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took my stand near a lampost, and had 
a good stare at her." 

" Dick, oh ! Dick, don't break my heart. 
Promise not to leave me ; IVe loved you so 
well, and served you so long!" sobbed 
Marie. 

" There is a wonderful contrast between 
the two, you and her, I can promise you. 
She, well-dressed and prosperous; while 
you, bah ! She didn't look over and above 
happy though, perhaps she is pining for 
" me," and Williams laughed long and 
loudly. "She is evidently well off, and, 
as the bill for protecting the property for 
married women has not passed yet, I think 
m give her a call, and lay my finger on 
some of it. I wonder what sort of re- 
ception she would give me ?" and again he 
laughed his discordant laugh, so harsh and 
unmusical that it almost set one's teeth on 
edge to hear it. 

" Suppose she were glad to see you, what 
. VOL. m. 1 
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then?" inquired his companion through 
her tears. 

" Well, you and I would have to shake 
hands, that's all." 

" That's all," repeated Marie. Are you 
so dead to feeling that you can talk of 
separation in that cool manner? Have 
you forgotten how I have been faithful to 
you, followed you like a dog these eighteen 
years, stuck to you all the more closely 
when danger was at hand ; what services I 
have rendered you; how 1 have shielded 
you when detection has hovered near ?" 

" None of your heroics, if you please ; that 
other one did more than all that — she 
dared everything, broke with every member 
of her family, to marry me. Nicely I 
repaid her for it ! As for you, have you 
not blotted out years of devotion, as you 
term it, by your treatment of my child, 
whom you drove to destruction, in one 
shape or another ? Yes, you have forfeited 
all claims you might otherwise have had. 
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Then, instead of doing any good by it, you 
have driven away all my energy — my luck 
has turned ever since. I do nothing if I 
take up a card or a cue, and every horse I 
back comes to grief. Even in Paris, when 
I thought to make a nice thing of Lord 
Howarth, who was always drunk, he turned 
the tables on me, and polished me off pretty 
quick. The only object I have in life is to 
find my child. But this hopeless search is 
wearing me out; and after that nice 
escapade of yours in the card-sharping line, 
you dare not assist me." 

"You must not blame me on that ac- 
count, Dick, ril confess now what I 
didn't intend you to know. Since she left 
us " — with a great stress on the last three 
words — " you have well-nigh finished me. 
Tou won't be troubled with me long. I 
have been on foot from morning till night, 
when I knew for certain you would not 
come back and catch me, looking for her 
as anxiously as ever you have. I have made 
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inquiries wherever I could do so safely, but 
it's no go ; she isn't alive, or I should have 
found her, so that you might have smiled 
on me once again. My life is not worth a 
toss up, but don't leave me yet awhile — ^till 
all is over." And then she began to weep 
quietly, till great sobs of grief convulsed 
her whole form. 

" Give over, woman I Do you think yon 
woman would take to me again? She'd 
be a precious donkey for her pains. No, 
no — cheer up I I wouldn't go back if she 
would have me." 

Marie started to her feet, and threw her 
arms around Williams's neck in a passion 
of tears. 

" Say it again — say it again, darling ! 
It's too good to be true !" 

She sobbed as she rested her weary head 
on his shoulder. 

"You and I have been nicely knocked 
about, and it's not the thing now to dis- 
solve partnership ; but I have got it in my 
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head that she knows the whereabouts of my 
poor girl, and Fm bound to know. Til 
force it from her by fair means or foul." 

" But you'll keep your promise, Dick — 
youll come back ?" said Marie, her anxiety 
not yet at rest. 

" IVe told you so already — don't bother 
any more. But we have hard times before 
us." 

"Never mind — we've had them before. 
But the luck will turn again soon." 

'•'I do believe there is nothing like a 
woman for cheering a fellow up when he's 
got the blues. Give us a kiss, old gal, and 
we'll forget the brush we nearly came to," 
said Williams ; and putting his arm round 
his companion, he imprinted a kiss upon 
her forehead. 

A tender recollection of her fidelity, 
through all the vicissitudes of their lot, 
awoke, for the moment, feelings of grati- 
tude and affection that had long lain dor* 
mant within his breast. 
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CHAPTER EL 

PRSLDIINABr IKQX7IBIES. 

Hie worid is not thy friend, nor the warid's law. 

Shakespeare. 

rilHE next morning, when Richard 
Williams woke from his unrefresh- 
ing slumbers, the snn was in the sky, and 
a Summer day had succeeded the gloom of 
yesterday. The first object upon which 
his gaze rested was Marie, seated on the 
floor, turning out the contents of her only 
wardrobe — an occupation in which she was 
very much engrossed. After turning over 
many garments, she came to a coat, de- 
X5idedly an improvement upon that Williams 
was wearing, and .in the pocket, to her 
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intense delight, she found a pair of gloves, 
seedy, to be sure, but gloves upon which a 
little pulling out and putting into shape 
produced an effect evidently satisfactory to 
her. The coat was then brushed with 
tender care, and the greasy hat underwent 
a similar operation; but though it was 
held approvingly to the light when the task 
was over, it remained brown and guiltless 
of nap still. 

''What's the little game, Marie?" called 
out Williams, after having amused himself 
by watching her proceedings for some 
time. 

" Oh ! Dick, how you startled me ; I 
thought you were sleeping still. I am 
only putting the things to rights a bit, 
that's all. I thought you might be going 
^ out agaiu this afternoon, and might like to 
look a bit more decent." 

" How wonderfully amiable we are get- 
ting all of a sudden I" said Williams ; "but 
you are mistaken, I'll go out shabbier 
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than ever, just to mortify her. What 

time is it ?" 

, " It is past twelve." 

" Confound it, I had forgotten ! Til get 
something to eat round the comer, and 
then be off." 

" I have kept some coffee warm, and a 
crust of nice bread, dear ; take that, and 
you need not go round the corner." 

" All serene ; hand it over, then." 

The morning meal finished, the man 
shuffled into his clothes, and with scarcely 
more than a suspicion of water completed 
his hasty toilet, and prepared to renew 
his daily round of useless watching and 
waiting. 

"Where shall you go first?" faltered 
Marie. 

" To Oxford Street, to be sure." 

" Again ? What for ?" 

" Did you ever know a woman go out 
shopping, and be perfectly satisfied with 
her day's work ; not at alL Either what 
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she bought won't do, or she wants some- 
thing she didn't buy, and so has to go to 
the same place the next day. So it will be 
now ; my Lady Howarth, taking after her 
better half, who [doesn't know what he 
wants, will be sure to retrace her steps 
to-day." 

"Well, what then ?" said Marie. 

" Directly she is safely out of sight, I 
shall step forward and request the informa- 
tion I require about my girl," replied 
Williams, laughing at the idea of the con- 
fusion he would create, 

"You'll have a scene, and then the police 
will be caUed to interfere. Don't do it, 
dear Eichard ; let me go, she would not 
know me ;" and Marie placed a restraining 
hand upon his arm. 

"Don't be a fool," said he, roughly^ 
. throwing off her hand ; " you, a stranger^ 
she would give in charge in less than no 
time, and you have no defensive weapon as- 
I have to prevent it. Ha, ha, ha I what a 
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sell for her !" and his horrid laugh startled 
Marie, though she was so familiar with its 
discordant tone. 

The man started off on his journey of 
discovery in better spirits than usual, and 
after his departure Marie also set out for a 
stroll, but walked with a languor for which 
she could not account. The sun was 
shining brightly, and yet she shivered even 
more than on the preceding day, when it was 
so cold. Then her breathing became more 
oppressed, and she was obliged to retrace her 
steps — to wait again through weary hours 
for Dick's return ; but to-day her heart was 
full of tender thoughts. How it palpitated ! 
she feared she must be ill. She entered a 
chemist's shop which was near, in order to 
get something that would allay the palpita- 
tion. The man behind the counter stared 
curiously at this strange customer, so ashy 
pale, shivering as if with ague, and whose 
great black eyes had such a haggard ex- 
pression. 
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"Why, woman," said he, after the usual 
interrogatories had been replied to, what 
on earth brings you out ? You ought to be 
in bed ; you have been catching your death 
of cold !" 

" Likely enough," she rejoined, slowly ; 
"but do, kind sir, give me something 
to warm me, Tm cold as stone." 

" Go home at once, my good creature," 
said the chemist, kindly; "go to bed, 
take this, and in the morning send to let 
me know how you are ; and if not better, 
m see about a doctor for you." . 

Marie shook her head. 

'*Not that, I could not pay; and it 
doesn't much matter." 

The chemist, however, entered her name 
and address in his book, saying, 

**Let me know how you are in the 
morning." 

" Thank you, sir ; good evening." 

"Good evening." and the man, as he 
watched the faltering footsteps, shook his 
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head, muttering, "That's a churchyard case, 
poor wretch ; I don't suppose I should be 
much a loser if I looked after her a bit, 
just to make her journey to the grave a 
little easier." 

Meanwhile Williams had taken his stand 
near the much-frequented shop in Oxford 
Street, and had resumed his spectacles. 
Hour after hour passed on, and a cease- 
less stream of carriages rushed along, many 
of them drawing up within a foot's pace of 
him but not that for which he looked so 
anxiously. The feeling with which he 
watched for its appearance was almost 
overpowering in its intensity, for it seemed 
as if his dearest hopes were at length to be 
realised, as if he had already in his grasp 
the information he sought. Every moment 
deepened the impression that his lost child 
had flown to her mother's arms for refuge, 
although she had previously been in ig- 
norance of the fact that she was still in 
existence, as he had been himself till yes- 
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terday. The fact might have come to her 
knowledge in many ways, even accidentally, 
eo strange are the events that crowd upon 
each other in rapid succession in our pas- 
sage through life. So he had no doubt 
that, in finding his forsaken wife, he would 
find his missing daughter also — she who 
had been the bright star of his life. He 
knew her too well to allow for an instant 
the possibility that Marie's suspicion of her 
self-destruction could be true. The girl 
"W^as no' coward, but one who, he was sure, 
was able to fight the world's battle fearless- 
ly, without seeking any ignoble refuge in a 
watery grave. He had always felt sure she 
would be found, and now the discovery, he 
doubted not, was close at hand. 

A splendid carriage drove up presently, 
but to Richard's disappointment it was not 
that he wanted. A lady descended, when 
the carriage door was opened by a footman, 
with powdered hair, and silk stockings that 
covered irreproachable calves. T?his digni- 
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fied person took up his position, sentry- 
fashion, at the shop door, while Williams 
carelessly sauntered up to him, 

" Can you be so obliging as to tell me 
whose carriage that is ?" said he, with more 
than usual politeness. 

"What can the likes of you want to 
know about the carriages of haristocrats, I 
wonder ?" returned the man, taking stock 
of the inquirer from head to foot. 

"I am trying to find out a friend of 
mine who is footman to Lady Howarth. 
Perhaps you'd be good enough to assist me ? 
You might know some of their people ?" 
said Williams, civilly ; it was no use getting 
in a rage with the man's impertinence. 

" Then you're not likely to find your 
friend just now, my fine fellow, for the 
lady you speak of ain't got no footman, as 
I know of ; but if you want to be well up 
about the upper ten, you should study the 
Peerage," said the supercilious individual 
in plush. " It's as much as my place is 
worth to be seen talking to you, so I'll 
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wish you good afternoon, and good luck 
in your searcli after your friend." A wish 
which was followed by a very unbelieving 
laugh. 

Williams crossed the road, and walked 
a short distance down the opposite side of 
the street. A capital suggestion had been 
made to him, one he meant to profit by. 
A Peerage — where could he find such a 
thing ? It would seem to him like a book 
in a foreign language, so long was it since 
he had handled a Lodge. Could he but 
find one, he should soon track his victim^ 
for at Lord Howarth's town residence Mrs. 
Harcourt would be no stranger. 

While thus pondering, he was so fortunate 
as to find himself immediately in front of a 
book-stall, and, setting himself to inspect its 
rows of dingy volumes, he soon discovered 
the particular cover that once had been 
gorgeous in scarlet and gold. The volume 
proved to be one of six or seven years old, 
but tha£ was unimportant, as the Lords of 
Howarth had proudly figured in the records 
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of the aristocracy through many genera- 
tions. With a'stange excitement did Wil- 
liams turn to the page where their history 
was made public property. But there was 
little of any interest to him in it when he 
discovered that Lord Howarth had no house 
in town. In running his eye, however, 
over the Howarth chronicles, he found that 
Lord Howarth had a sister living — ^Violet, 
married 186-. Singleton^ see Earl of 

Without delay he sought the page indi- 
cated, where he learned that the Earl of 
Singleton had married the only daughter 
of the late and sister of the present Lord 
Howarth; he had several country houses 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but, 
best of all, "Town residence, Singleton 
House, Belgravia." 

Williams closed the book hastily, and 
again turned westwards, this time with a 
face that brightened ?it every step he took. 
He had heard last Winter in Paris that 
Lord Howarth was married, but had not 
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turned out the most dutiful of husbands. 
So perhaps he did not allow his wife the 
hmiry of a house in town ; but as ladies in 
that station of life always go to London for 
the season, it was highly probable she 
might be on a visit to her sister-in-law, 

Williams was weary and footsore, but his 
little remaining strength was buoyed up 
with the new hope which presented itself. 
It was a long walk to Singleton House, 
but he scarcely noted this, and did not 
halt or falter, till he reached its threshold, 
and could lean upon the railings for sup- 
port. 

A burly, important-looking hall-porter 
appeared in reply to his summons. 

" Pray, may I ask what is your business 
here, my dear sir ?" said he, with a good- 
natured twinkle in his eye. 

" I lave come a long distance to know 
if Lady Howarth is at home, and if she 
will grant me an interview." 

*'Tou look tired; come inside and sit 
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down a minute. Take that chair," he said, 
while he ensconced himself comfortably in 
his sentry-box of leather; "what in the 
world made you come here to find Lady 
Howarth? About the last place where 
she is likely to be." 

Williams almost groaned on receiving 
this information. 

" This is Lord Singleton's, isn't it ?" he 
replied; "and isn't his wife Lord How- 
arth's sister ?" 

" Of course she is ; but that ain't to say 
she's Lady Howarth's,^' laughed the other. 
" You ain't well up in news, you ain't, that's 
clear, or you'd know there's been an ex- 
plosion, and they don't live together." 

" Whom do you mean by ' they?' " said 
Williams. 

" Why, Lord Howarth and his wife," re- 
turned the communicative man ; " four or 
five months ago she left him." 

" Whew !" whistled Richard. " Where's 
my lord, then ?" 
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"Hush! Speak softer. He's staying 
here. He's not very well to-day" — and 
again the amused look stole into the man's 
eye, — '•so couldn't go out," and he 
laughed softly. 

" Oh, oh — I understand. Does he know 
Lady Howarth is in London ?" 

"Is she in London? How do you 
know?" 

" Because I saw her yesterday." 

"Why didn't you speak to her then, 
instead of coming this fool's errand to- 
day?" 

" It did not quite suit my purpose to do 
so," replied Williams; then, sinking his 
voice almost to a whisper, he continued — 
"Besides, it was not exactly the lady I 
wanted to see, but another who was with 
her. I wanted to find out something about 
her." 

"You're not the first, I assure you, if 
you mean Mrs. Harcourt. She's a sort of 
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mystery as most folks wants to find out 
the meaning of." 

"Mrs. Harcourt! — ^ah, that's the very 
name. Now, can you tell me if a hand- 
some girl about nineteen or twenty joined 
her nearly a year and a haK ago P Tall, 
dark, black hair and eyes P She's the per* 
son I'm seeking." 

" I can't give no information about * tall 
dark girls.' Tve never seen this 'ere Mrs. 
Harcourt — ^it's all hearsay evidence, mine 
is. I believe she is down at BrincliSe, and 
in general is quite alone — -so our folks tells 
me. 

" But she is in London now P" 

" Is she P Well, if you are so well up in 
her movements, what's the good of asking 
questions of me P" 

The porter was getting tired of a con« 
versation that was not likely to produce 
even the cost of a pint of beer." 

" Why, as I told you before, I quite ex- 
pected to find them here — on a visit per- 
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haps, I am very much obliged to you for 
listening to a long list of questions like 
mine, but I must ask one more — ^it won't 
trouble you much. I suppose Brincliffe is 
in the country. How am I to get there 

" By the Great Eastern, to be sure. But 
be careful you don't be seen prowling about 
by the land-steward. He has been there 
many years, and wants to know the ins 
and outs of everything. He won't be long 
knowing there's been a stranger about, and 
then, by jingo I won't you have to go 
through your catechism !" 

Williams smiled a dark smile, 

" Not the first time by a great many, I 
can tell you; — in fact, I consider myself 
clever at it — rather T 

" I thought as how you'd seen a deal of 
life the minute I set eyes on you." 

" Yes, my experience is large. I am no 
novice." 

" Well, all I says is, don't get running 
foul of the steward. 
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" What's his name?" 

"Mr, Davis," replied the porter. " But 
I hear my lord coming downstairs. You'd 
better be off." 

It was too late, however, for the Earl 
was now in sight. A quiet, unobtruse- 
looking gentleman, perfectly attired in old- 
fashioned style ; the blue frock-coat, longer 
than that at present worn, the shirt-coUar 
coming as high as his chin, and round it a 
dark purple stock, with buff waistcoat and 
light trousers — in every I'espect unmistak- 
ably a gentleman. Casting a slight glance 
at Williams, he asked the porter court- 
eously — 

" Does this person want me ?" 

" No, my lord ; he's merely come about 
the under-butler's place, and could not 
find the back-door. I've just been telling 
him he should have asked." 

"Never mind; a mistake, no doubt — 
we all of us make them sometimes." And 
the good lord went his way, leaving 
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behind him a couple of laughing faces, 
delighted at the success with which they 
had taken in " so kind a master. 

"Now, I say, you be off; I couldn't 
gull Lord Howarth, if so be he should 
come down. Good afternoon. Drop me 
a line if you discover what you want. 
Mr. Smithers is my name. Yours ?" 

" Williams," said he, laughing. 

"Over the left shoulder," replied the 
porter, pointing that way with his thumb. 

" Well, good afternoon, Mr. Smithers ; 
I've a longish way to go, and Tm dead 
beat already." 

" So another day is lost," thought 
Williams, as he walked homewards. "I 
must now wait a bit, and give her time to 
return to the country." 

. Then he turned in for refreshment — 
which, strange to say, he took in modera- 
tion, — and afterwards mounted the dismal 
staircase. What is the sound that meets 
his ear ? A kind of scraping sound, coming 
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through the closed doon Something must 
be wrong with Marie. Yet she was all 
right when he left her in the morning, and 
he had never given her a thought the 
whole day. It was with nervous hand 
that he turned the handle of the creaking 
door, and, on opening it, beheld the 
companion of his fortunes . gasping for 
breath, speechless, and in high fever; yet 
a hand was held out to him on his 
appearance, and a smile of greeting met 
him. Greatly alarmed, he threw himself 
by Marie's side, and asked if she had been 
long ill. Had she seen a doctor? Had 
she taken any medicine ? 

She was unable to reply, but she man- 
aged by means of her fingers — speech with 
which she was familiar — to tell him of her 
visit to the kind chemist in the neighbour- 
hoody who wished to know how she had 
progressed by morning. She knew she 
was dying — would Richard go and teU 
him so P 
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No ! — impossible ! exclaimed Richard. 
It could not be as bad as that. Hadn't 
she promised only yesterday never to leave 
him ? She must cheer up ; a doctor 
would put her to rights in no time. He 
would go round to the chemist, and hear 
what he said. First, though, he would 
raise the poor restless head, and make her 
more comfortable. 

Almost tenderly did he perform these 
kind offices, though his untrained hands 
were awkward enough. He wetted the 
parched lips with water, and lightly touched 
her heated brow, before going forth again, 
to seek a medical man ; though his weary 
limbs almost refused to submit to the 
effort he imposed upon them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MBS, HAUCOUET's APPEAL. 

Sweet mercy is nobility^s trae badge. 

Shakespeare. 

11 iTRS. HARCOURT was again comfort- 
ably established at Brincliffe, after 
her visit to Pierrepoint, and subsequently 
to London and elsewhere, with Lady How- 
arth. Since her return she had had plenty 
of time for meditation and reflection. 
She was better pleased with her lady- 
ship than she had ever been before, 
for although the defects of her charac- 
ter were still painfully apparent, yet 
there existed an under-current of tender- 
ness which she had never before observed, 
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but whicli suffering and disappointment 
were tending to make manifest. Mrs. 
Harcourt's had been a selfish life, in 
which her own benefit had ever been 
studied before that of any other; but it 
had brought little or no satisfaction to 
her, perhaps even a shade of remorse 
occasionally, and so she began to think 
that it would be better if the contempt 
which she had stored in her heart for Lady 
Howarth had no longer place there. She 
would, out of aonmion gratitude (not with- 
out some self-interest), try to make matters 
more straight, for it was a reflection on 
everyone that things should go on in so 
unsatisfactory a way. She determined to 
be no more passive, but when Lord 
Howarth paid one of his periodical, though 
somewhat flying visits to his home shortly, 
she would make an attempt to engage his 
attention, for the benefit of his unhappy 
wife. 

Lord Howarth came sooner than she an* 
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ticipatedi but, as usually was the case, Mrs. 
Harcourt's opportunities of speaking with 
tim privately were very few. So long as 
all went well, there was no necessity for 
reference to domestic matters ; and he was 
generally accompanied by a guest, or had 
visitors at dinner every evening he remain- 
ed at Brincliffe. 

Some time had elapsed since Mrs. Har- 
court had seen him; when she saw him now 
she thought he appeared thin, old, and worn; 
but a few days of warm bright weather, 
passed in the fresh country air, produced 
so great an alteration in his appearance 
that Mrs- Harcourt hoped he would pro- 
long his visit, and was considering how 
she could further contribute to his comfort 
and pleasure, when a servant entered her 
sitting-room and asked if she would receive 
Lord Howarth, who, always a gentleman, 
would not intrude without permission. This 
having been given. Lord Howarth entered, 
and after a pleasant morning greeting, 
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throwing himself upon the conch, he saidy 
Mrs. Harcourt, I am going away again 
to-day, and may not return for very long — 
that is to say, till the hunting season 
begins."* 

"i am sorry to hear you say so, my 
lord. I had hoped we should have enticed 
you to remain longer with us. I know the 
disappointment it will be to many." 

" Just so— yes— of course/' replied Lord 
Howarth ; " but, to tell the truth, it is a 
little slow down herein Summer — ^besides, 
my arrangements are made. I shall go to 
Italy this Autumn, then shoot at my sis^ 
ter's. Lady Singleton's ; then I've a lot of 
country houses to go to — amongst them 
young Vavasour's." 

" Norman Vavasour?" inquired Mrs. Har- 
court. 

" Yes, he us«d to be a nice young fel- 
low ; but what he'll turn out when her 
ladyship has done with him, I don't know* 
He is going to have some house-warming 
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at his new place, Clifford House, and is 
getting up some very tip-top tableaux, 
in wldcli your old pupil is to take part." 

" Ella," said Mrs. Harcourt, astonished ; 
could scarcely have supposed Mrs. 
Vavasour would consent ; but things and 
people change — ^perhaps she follows the 
prevailing fashion." 

" I know nothing at all about that. All 
I know is that Vavasour promised his 
sister should take part, and that that was 
the only condition upon which I agreed to 
be present also." And Lord Howarth 
laughed, looking young and happy again. 
^* You know the old adage, * Love me, love 
xny dog/ I really am very fond of the 
Vavasour family." 

" Your lordship has seen Ella Vavasour 
perhaps ?" 

" I should think so. She is the most 
bewitching little creature it is possible to 
imagine. Edith was not the least like 
her.'' 
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The smile, the light laugh, were gone, and 
Lord Howarth was a fa^ed man of fashion 
again. He must indeed be delicate ! What 
can have caused this death-like pallor that 
spread over his face? Mrs. Harcourtknew 
too well. The very thought of Edith could 
produce such an" effect upon him, -could 
unman him still, as it had done many years 
before. 

On the present occasion a stranger 
might not have observed the siiddeii 
change of countenance, for, with wonder- 
ful tact, he continued, though in a more 
subdued voice, 

" Speaking of your little pupil reminds 
me of some news I have brought you in 
the Times of yesterday. Did you know 
that Miss Vavasour meditated matrimony? 
I see by your face you did not, so this will 
be a surprise," and passing to Mrs. Harcourt 
the newspaper, she read the paragraph 
which had startled others besides herself. 
It wa& very strange certainly, something 
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must have happened ; Ella, then, after all, 
had carried her threat into execution. 
But, of course, Lord Howarth would not 
be interested in Ella's escapade; this, 
however, was a good chance for introducing 
his wife's name. Putting aside the paper, 
therefore, with a slight tremor in her 
voice, Mrs. Harcourt said, 

"I am much obliged to your lordship 
for allowing me to see this, it will give me 
a subject to wonder about when I am quite 
alone. When in town with Lady Howarth 
we met Ella in the corridor of Covent 
Garden.'' 

" Indeed I" replied Lord Howarth slowly, 
showing little or no symptom of the least 
interest in the occurrence. 

" Lady Howarth was very kind, and in- 
vited Ella to come and see me. It was a 
delightful time we spent together." 

"Did she not allude to her intended 
marriage ? No, I suppose not, from what 
you said just now. I must now come to 
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the business which brought me here this 
morning ; I really have been wasting your 
time and my own abominably." 

"Not at all/' said Mrs. Haroourt; "I 
rarely am indulged with an interview, my 
lord." 

" There is no occasion, you see ; all goes 
well inside and out, though poor old 
BrinclifEe might as well go to the hammer 
for all the good it is " — a deep sigh followed 
these last words — and Mrs, Harcourt 
rushed into the gap desperately. 

" Why should there be any longer 
reason for it to be so, Lord Howarth? 
Why can't the past be forgotten ; and why 
should there not be a new and happy 
future before you ?" 

" 1 came here this morning, Mrs. Har- 
court, to speak with you on your affairs ; 
I do not wish that my own should be dis- 
cussed in this conversation.". Very quiet, 
but very determined, did the easy-going 
lord look at this moment, and Mrs. Har* 
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court could not but feel most politely 
rebuked; but scarcely aUowing her time in 
wluch to discover the fact, he contiiiued 
kindly, I am considered a man of plea- 
sure, I know, Mrs. Harcourt, but some- 
times I can think of others. Now, it is 
yourself of whom I have been thinking. 
You have been here in this great place 
alone many months — never mind how 
many — ^you must necessarily require change 
of scene. I often wonder you don't threaten 
to go ; your life must be terribly dull. Now 
I want you to take a hoUday, say a month ; 
go where you will, with whom you like; 
leave your address, in case anyone has a 
fortune to leave you, it would save ad- 
vertising. But go and enjoy yourself, 
it will cheer you up for the dreary months 
before you." 

Mrs. Harcourt shook her head. 
I am obliged to you for remembering 
me, Lord Howarth, but I cannot go — I 
should not be happy." 
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Why ? For goodness sake, why not ?" 
said Lord Howarth, twirUng his mou- 
stache. "Fancy anyone in his senses 
refusing a month's holiday to get away 
from such a dismal hole as this !" 

" My lord, may I candidly tell you my 
reason, without drawing upon myself your 
displeasure ?" 

" Certainly, by all means. I am not an 
ogre, am I ?" 

" My lord, have you ever had a wish so 
sincere, so ardent, that its intensity was 
almost more than you could bear ?" 

" Bless the woman I — ^what is she talking 
about ? You must not begin to question 
me as to wishes. Mine have been un- 
commonly humerous,'' said Lord Howarth, 
laughing. 

" Ah I but I mean one, above all, 
one 

" Tell me what you were going to say, 
Mrs. Harcourt. I cannot stay more than 
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a few moments longer." There was a burn- 
ing flush on his cheek now. 

" I mean to say," replied she, bracing 
herself up for the encounter, " that I sm 
deeply grateful to you, my lord, for your 
never-failing goodness to me, and I sympa- 
thise most strongly with you in many por- 
tions of your history, which I conclude can 
only be known to me. Your wife, too, has 
earned my deep respect ^" 

" Indeed 1" interrupted the nobleman. 
" You astonish me." 

" Yes, indeed, I repeat, my respect; ior 
in her heart I know there is a vast store of 
intense love for her husband, unsuspected 
by him, I believe, and only very lately dis- 
covered by myself." 

" Your researches must be highly inte- 
resting, doubtless, but I beg you to excuse 
my listening to any further details at pre- 
sent ; I am pressed for time, really." 

" One moment more, I beg," entreated 
Mrs. Harcourt, rising. "My lord, such 
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love as that must make you happy, if you 
will but receive it. Lady Howarth is but 
too willing to return to you, if you will 
say the word. She has known no happi- 
ness since she left Brincliffe ; a letter writ- 
ten in passion, and long since repented of, 
you must forget; the power that has so 
long kept her from you still holds her, but 
say only the word, and how gladly will she 
break through its hateful bonds.'* 

"Mrs. Harcourt, had you but told me 
you were the ambassadress of Lady 
Howarth, these heroics would have been 
spared. May I suggest that on any future 
visits I may see fit to make to my home, 
you will not again attempt to gain my ear 
on a subject which is purely personal, and 
on which I admit of no interference. I 
should wish the same terms of cordiality 
to exist as hitherto between you and me, 
but this can only be maintained on the 
part of both by our avoidance of subjects 
on which our sentiments may differ. I 
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will now wish you good-bye. Send me re- 
ports of everything, as usual ; address as 
before to Lady Singleton's. I hope you 
will keep well ; try to make up your mind 
to take a holiday, it wiU sweep away the 
cobwebs." And with a hearty shake-bands, 
Lord Howarth was gone, leaving Mrs. Har- 
court confused and embarrassed, yet feel- 
ing that, though she had trodden on 
dangerous ground, and the warning " be- 
ware" had been plainly visible, yet the 
liberty she had taken had not been re- 
sented, as might have been the case. She 
took heart, therefore, and remained long 
in deep thought, with a great measure of 
hope in her heart that her words might 
prove as bread cast upon the waters." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FACE TO FACE. 

Thus they flutter on 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice. 

Thomson. 

SOME hours passed after Lord Howarth 
left before Mrs. Harcourt could rid 
herself of the depression his appearance and 
manner had caused her to feel; for while 
she was thankful that her apj^eal had 
been listened to without any very strong 
marks of disapproval, yet now that the ex- 
citement of the moment was over she saw 
more clearly the cool and decisive meaning 
of Lord Howarth's reply. The last chance 
was gone, and many months must now 
pass in the same unsatisfactory way. 
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Mrs. Harcourt sighed at the prospect 
before her, and wearily turned to her 
work-basket, which was the companion of 
many solitary hours. She had many 
acquaintances in the village, and amongst 
Lady Howarth's circle; but she had no 
friends. People found her reserved, and 
unwHUng to speak of herself and connec- 
tions, so presumed that some sort of 
mystery was attached to the quiet, dever- 
looking lady at Brincliffe Court. Very 
busy was she always with her needle, which 
produced many wonderful specimens of 
womanly skill, and consequently she found 
demands from all sides very freely made 
upon her for contributions for bazaars, 
iancy-fairs, and what not. She was quite 
willing to satisfy these, and as she applied 
herself very pleasantly and successfully to 
such work, it was not surprising that her 
hands were tolerably full. 

The splendid library of the Court, and 
plentiful supplies of books from the 
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favourite circulating library, prevented her 
from dying of ennui. A drive to a 
neighbouring town on some necessary 
shopping business, or a saunter round the 
extensive grounds, accompanied by the 
grand old mastiff, was her only relaxa* 
tion. Yet she was not dull, for she 
compared herself to a vessel, safely in port 
at last, after a long struggle with the 
mighty deep. 

Between Ella Vavasour and Lord How- 
arth her thoughts were pretty well en- 
gaged. She had not heard from Leighton 
for some time, so he could have had 
nothing to do with this sudden marriage, 
or he would have informed her, she being 
the repository to whom he entrusted the 
knowledge of the principal events of his life. 
Something unexpected, she felt certain, 
must have come to light to cause Ella to 
take with such haste this imprudent, this 
suicidal step. 

Eevolving this in her mind, and wonder- 
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ing who would put her in possession of the 
facts of the case, she was almost startled 
by a servant, whose entrance she had not 
observed, speaking close to her. 

"A gentle a person wishes to see you, 

ma'am," said he, hesitatingly. 

" A gentleman ?" 

"Well, no, not exactly, ma'am; of course 
he may be, but he don't look like one," he 
said, apologetically. 

" Where is his card ? Is he a stranger, 
do you mean ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, a stranger, I'm certain; 
he didn't hoffer any card, not even when I 
asked for one." 

" He gave his name, I suppose." 

"Williams." 

" Oh I there must be a mistake, or he 
wants relief or something. If he seems 
needy, give him a shilling or two, and send 
him away. Did you say he asked for me ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I was surprised, it appear- 
ed to come so natural-like, and he said he 
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had come from London a-purpose o' seeing 
yon." 

Very odd, indeed. Well, just find out 
what he wants ; I can't see anyone, — tell 
him so." 

The servant left the room, but Mrs. 
Harcourt remained immovable as a statue, 
her eyes staring wildly at the door 
through which the servant had disappear- 
ed. She held her breath fast, her hand 
was pressed against her side as though to 
stop the beating of her throbbing heart. 
She was intent, perhaps, to hear the result 
of her message to the stranger ; but the 
distance to the entrance-hall was too great 
for the slightest sound to reach her strain- 
ing ear, and yet she never moved or took 
her eyes from the door. What new 
trouble was about to befall her now, just 
when she had been offering a silent thanks- 
giving for safe shelter after the storms of 
life ? Why should such doubts disturb 
her merely on account of the intrusion of 
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n stranger, who was probably asking relief, 
for himself or others ? Persons occasion- 
ally found their way to the Court, begging 
donations or subscriptions for all sorts of 
things — for various objects. The four 
quarters of the globe can find energetic 
representative beggars in our land of 
shopkeepers" to interest themselves in 
wants and objects, and these do hard work 
on their behalf. Why should not this 
caller be one of them? But no, Mrs. 
Harcourt knew he was not, and it was 
with a feeling almost amounting to 
horror that she waited for the butler's 
return. 

The gentleman ain't com.e for any- 
think, ma'am, only to see yourself," said 
he as he entered, having on his counte- 
nance almost the same amused smile with 
which he had come upstairs, at the idea of 
Mrs. Harcourt's strange visitor; but he 
saw in an instant that she was either 
greatly disturbed, or that she had been 
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suddenly attacked by some illness, and he 
resumed quickly lis professional gravity. 
" He would not give any message, but said 
I were to hand you this piece of paper ; he 
took it out of his pocket, crumpled just as 
you see it, ma'am." 

Mrs. Harcourt attempted to take the 
dirty scrap from the salver, but was not 
able, so stiff and rigid were her limbs. 

" Are you ill, ma'am — shall I call any- 
one?" asked the man, greatly alarmed. 

*' Oh I no, pray do not — I shall be better 
soon. I am often taken in this way, but 
the attacks do not last long. Give me that 
paper, and then get me some water ; do not 
mention to anyone that I am not well." 

But Somers was not so easily deceived* 
Whatever was the matter with Mrs. Har- 
court, her agitation was caused by the 
sudden advent of the shabby-looking per- 
sonage downstairs. Mrs. Harcourt opened 
the paper with trembling fingers; yes, 
there was the name she had expected to 
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see — she had hnown she should find there. 

" Richard Harcourt !" The wretched 
paper dropped from her hand, but she must 
not indulge in ill-timed emotion, as much 
would depend on her self-possession. The 
servant returned hurriedly, bringing the 
glass df water, and was surprised to find 
Mrs. Harcourt as calm as usual, intent on 
the contents of her work-basket, and all 
signs of illness gone, save the pallor that 
had not yet left her cheek. There was 
still a blanched, frozen look upon the face 
she turned to him, and she drank the 
water eagerly, for her lips were parched. 

" Thank you, Somers ; you can tell the 
person who has called that I cannot see 
him— I neoer receive visitors." 

"I don't fancy he'U be satisfied with 
that message, ma'am, from the looks of 
him," said the butler, as he turned to obey 
her instructions. 

" At all events, get rid of him. I will 
not — canmt see him." 
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This was stronger language than Mrs. 
Harcourt generally used, but she was in- 
tensely anxious that Williams should leave 
the house. 

Some little time elapsed, when Somers 
again returned. 

I am very sorry, really, madam ; but 
nothing as I can say will make him go — ^he 
sits there in the hall as cool as though the 
place belonged to him. But when he saw I 
was equally determined, he wrote some- 
thing again, and I was obliged to say you 
should have it." 

What next was coming to the poor 
frightened creature? Could anything be 
worse than the actual presence of the m^^n 
who, she hoped, had long ago passed from 
her path for ever ? It seemed as though 
the terrors of years, the dread that had 
never wholly left her, was to be fully oon- 
simimated in the space of a few short min- 
utes. The writing on the papOT ran 
thus : — 
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" You have enticed away my child from 
me — mr child, understand. I am come 
to claim her, or to know what you have 
done with her ; I shall not leave this place 
till I am satisfied on this point." 

" Great Heavens 1" cried the poor wo- 
man. " Chad — my child — our child alive I 
Oh ! Somers, my senses fail me." 

"A little water, madam, and you will 
revive; your smelling-bottle is nigh at 
hand — ^there, ma'am, you are coming roimd 
again." 

"Yes, yes, I am better; go quickly, 
Somers, and tell this person I will see him 
— ^for a few minutes. Do not you be far 
away, and directly I strike my hand-bell 
come in." 

" You may trust me, ma'am." And the 
man unwillingly retraced his steps to sum- 
mon the odd visitor whose coming had 
caused such unaffected distress. 

The footsteps are coming near, and Mrs. 
Harcourt rises hastily, and places herself, 
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as .though for shelter, at the back of a 
friendly arm-chair, upon which her trem- 
bling form leans heavily for support* Her 
face is rigid, her lips tightly compressed, and 
she grasps desperately the arm of the chair. 
The door opens, and "WilliamB, altos Har- 
court, enters. Well nigh eighteen years 
had passed since this husband and wife 
had met, and now, as they were brought 
face to face, no word was spoken. 

Harcourt had kept his word — he had 
not condescended even to assume a re- 
spectable appearance when he had resolved 
to denounce the woman who had stolen 
from him his only child. Nothing could 
be more disreputable than the appearance 
he presented as he stood in the clear sun- 
light in the elegant boudoir. So unpre- 
sentable an object surely had never sullied 
the pure atmosphere of that apartment 
before. Mrs. Harcourt could not repress 
a shudder as her memory travelled back 
to her first acquaintance with this man^ 
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for whom she had dared to defy the world 
in which she lived, whose love had been her 
all in all, her life, joy, happiness ; now she 
could not conceal a feeling of repulsion at 
the very sight of his neglected, debauched- 
lookingform. 

Harcourt glanced round the room, evi- 
dently taking in every detail, and then, 
fixing upon his victim his lack-lustre eyes, 
spoke. 

" You have not bad quarters here, it 
seems to me. I don't wonder at your 
hiding yourself, when you feather your nest 
so well." 

" May I ask your business, sir, that you 
intrude on me in this most objectionable 
manner ?" 

"Certainly you may — I am coming to 
that at once. Tou stand there looking 
confoundedly cool, but you*d better keep 
your airs to yourself. What have you 
done with my child ? None of your non- 
sense. I insist on knowing," and Har- 
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court made a few steps towards her. 

" Remain where you are, Richard Har- 
court. One step nearer, and our interview 
ends, almost before it has commenced.'* 

" Ah ! ah I ah !" laughed the man. 
" Fine words, no doubt, but it is far from 
sure that you could put them into prac- 
tice." 

I do not wish to have a war of words 
with you, Mr. Harcourt. Explain to me 
the meaning of the sentence you have 
written on this paper — I presume with no 
other object than that of forcing yourself 
into my presence." 

" Don't let your cursed vanity lead you 
quite so far, madam. The fascination of 
your * presence/ as you call it, passed away 
long ago — ^we can cry quits on that score." 

Well schooled as Mrs. Harcourt was, 
forewarned, and therefore fore-armed, yet 
the cool satire of these words awoke a 
feeling of utter desolation within her. 

" You know we had two little ones — 
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you stole them both, but you were not 
quite so clever as you fancied you were. I 
managed to possess myself of one/' and he 
paused, ''and brute though I am, I swear 
she was the only joy of my poor shattered 
life." Mrs. Harcourt did not speak, and 
he continued with difficulty, for the little 
spark of good in the man's nature was 
burning brightly for an instant, perhaps 
for ever to be extinguished after this un- 
expected yearning for something better. 
" I never treated her badly, but you see 
she had such splendid talents, and she 
would not be persuaded that I knew best 
how to make the most of them ; and then 
you got tampering with her, and between 
you youVe ruined me body and soul." 

" I don't know if you are speaking the 
truth, Richard Harcourt, but I most 
solemnly deny any knowledge of such cir- 
cumstances as those you insinuate. My 
child — ^that is to say, that child whom I 
consider my very own — ^was not left to me 
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long, and I am rejoiced tliat she was taken 
early from this sinful world. I can think 
of her with most heartfelt thankfulness; 
but Louise, my little lost one, I daily pray 
for." 

" None of your foolery with me, ma*am," 
said Richard, recovering himself, and re- 
solved no longer to indulge in any weak- 
ness for the amusement of the woman who 
had wronged him — " none of your foolery, 
with your little Louises, or lost ones. 
Where is the girl?: — * little Louise!' — a 
fine idea, when you know she was as fine 
and handsome a Avoman as you could see 
in a day's march." 

I Poor Mrs. Harcourt sank into her 
chair, despair taking possession of her. 
How could she convince this unbelieving 
man ? If his statement was correct, the 
search must be hers as well as his. The 
mother's heart was as deeply interested, 
and no less distressed than his. In a 
brief moment she composed her feelings. 
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and with a cold, stern face confronted 
Harcourt. 

" I will not stoop to make any further 
denials — aU I require is to know the facts 
— kindly furnish me with them." 

"I tell you the girl left me without 
warning eighteen months ago." 

" Why did she leave you ?" 

" Heaven knows ! — because she's a wo- 
man, I suppose, and likes her own way," 
replied the man, with a sneer, which faded 
from his lips as he continued : " She was 
very fond of me when I was at home, but 
she would not do all I wanted her to do." 

" I imagined so," murmured Mrs. Har- 
court. 

" Oh ! come now, I didn't want her to 
do anything so very awful after aU — only 
to go on the stage, make a fortune, marry 
a nobleman, and pension me off." 

"I see, she objected to traffic of that 
description." 

"Well, what's the next move to be?" 
demanded Harcourt. 
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I cannot reply immediately. In the 
first place, how can I be sure it is my child 
I am seeking ?" 

"I don't suppose you'd appreciate it 
much if I assured you on my honour that^ 
she is your child ; but, low as I am, by all 
that is sacred it is true." 

Yes, Mrs. Harcourt had no doubt of it. 
From the first she had seen that Eichard 
was in earnest — he had not attempted to 
seek favour for himself, to ingratiate him- 
self with her, or to ask assistance, sadly as 
he evidently required it. 

" You say eighteen months have passed 
since she fled from you. Why have you 
not sought me before now ?" 

" For a good reason — I had not a notion 
where you where, and it was quite by 
chance I found you out." And he pro- 
ceeded to relate the accident by which he 
recognised his wife in Lady Howarth's 
carriage — ^but for that he would even now 
be following his daily occupation of seek- 
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ing his daughter in the busy thoroughfares 
of the vast metropolis, without the remotest 
chance of finding her. 

" Can you give me any clue, any descrip- 
tion, any portrait, that may assist the 
efforts I may decide upon taking." 

Harcourt fumbled in the pockets of his 
shabby coat, and at last his shaking hands 
produced a photograph, at which he looked 
for a moment with fast-filling eyes, and 
then placed it on the table that formed a 
portion of the barricade behind which his 
wife had taken her position. 

Soiled, stained, and horridly common- 
place, as a work jof art, was the portrait, 
yet how beautiful was the face shadowed 
there! — Richard Harcourt, as she had 
known him in his early manhood, when 
her fancy had found its only resting-place 
with him. But something more recent 
than that remembrance forces itself upon 
her. The face is one she is intimate with 
now ; it has the everyday familiarity that 
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is lost after a lapse of years. How? 
Where ? Her brain is too bewildered now 
to think, the strain too great. 

" I don't think I need trouble you any 
longer," she said at last, raising her eyes 
from the picture, and fixing them on the 
anxious face before her. "I must put 
this matter in hands more capable than 
my own. If I am successful I will let 
you know. You had better give me some 
address, and if you make any discovery 
you can write to me here ; do not come. 
Beyond this, I may as well say, any 
communication will be both useless and 
inconvenient. Your address, if you 
please." 

A few words, scrawled on the back of 
an envelope, gave the address of the kind- 
hearted chemist — ^the good Samaritan of 
the wretched companion of his life. The 
bell was slightly touched, and, as if by 
magic, a servant w;as at the door, a " good 
morning" was uttered by each, and Mrs. 
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Harcourt was alone, with the picture in 
her hand. 

She could not realise that that woman, 
with her dark beauty, was her own child ; 
that she could have a daughter .so old 
almost amused her, but not for a moment 
did she allow herself to doubt the possibi- 
lity of the fact. 

Long did she gaze, till each of the 
regular features — the lovely dreamy eyes, 
with their fringing lashes ; the curved and 
dimpled chin, the oval face, crowned with 
masses of dusky hair — ^were each respect- 
ively imprinted on her memory — so deeply 
that she would know them anywhere. 
Henceforth she felt it would be her duty 
to peek her daughter. 

A tide of maternal love rushed over her, 
and she thought, if she could only find the 
wanderer, that she would once again have 
an object on which to lavish the long 
pent-up stream of love. But who would 
help her ? Lord Howarth was gone away, 
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and had he not been, his thoughts were 
entirely given to his own affairs, to the 
exclusion of others less engrossing to him* 
Edmund LeightonP No; he, too, was 
changed — he was prospering, and must 
not waste his golden moments on any- 
thing so illusive as this might prove, 
Ella ! — ^Mrs. Kennedy ! She repeated the 
name several times; it did not sound so 
well as Ella Vavasour, A young bride. 
She would not want to be mixed up in her 
troubles, to mar her married happiness* 
But at least there would be no harm in 
telling her the strange visit she had had ; 
if it did no more, it would amuse her. 

And then Mrs. Harcourt again looked 
long and lovingly at the shabby photograph. 
How Ella would admire it I she thought* 
But no ; Ella liked fair people. She had 
always protested Maraval was not beautiful. 
Maraval ! — Maraval ! At last it had 
dawned upon her — ^the familiar face was 
the counterpart of hers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 



Whether wed 



Or widow, maid or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind. Whatever she has said 
Or done is light to what shell say or do. 



RS. HARCOTJRT found it was much 



more difficult than she had anticipat- 
ed to find Mrs. Kennedy's address. The 
inquiries she made were chiefly in the 
Tillage of Ashton, where the family was 
well known ; but no tidings were to be had. 
A great trouble had fallen on the house, 
all brought about by Miss Ella, and the 
health of Mrs. Vavasour, the kind neigh- 
bour and benefactress, was seriously afEect- 



Byron. 
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ed by it. The death of the poor little heir 
of Sir Archibald Seymour had cast an 
even deeper gloom over all. 

Norman found all his preparations at 
Clifford must come to a stand-still, and 
Mr. Davenport was as offended as it was 
possible for him to be with his "little 
fairy but in the midst of all this no one 
knew the whereabouts of the offender, and 
no one felt inclined to seek her in her new 
home. So for some weeks Ella had the 
felicity of enjoying her husband's society 
without fear of molestation from the outer 
world. 

We don't wish to suggest anything 
unkind regarding the happy couple, but 
we think a little healthy correspondence 
might have saved the bride from the ennui 
she could not throw off when every 
amusement that Paris could offer had been 
exhausted. 

Poor Mr. Kennedy may have been excused 
the sigh he could not repress when the wish 
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arose unbiddeiiy that circumstances could 
have been so arranged that his blooming 
wife might have cared for him the least bit 
more. Of course he knew and owned he 
was the most fortunate man on earth in 
having secured such a treasure, yet he 
could not repress the sigh. He would 
heap upon her every luxury, her slightest 
whim should be his law ; he would smooth 
her path before her, her way should be 
redolent of sweetest flowers, no trouble 
should come nigh her. Every difficulty 
should be averted before it reached her, 
her life should be a charmed one, and he, 
her husband, would take upon himself the 
delightful task of making it so. His en- 
deavours to effect this were never-ceasing, 
unwearied. But then how great the 
reward that was to crown his hopes, his 
efforts — even her love I Yes, it would come 
in spite of disparity of age, in spite of her 
bright young beauty, linked to one so 
insignificant as himself; she would own 
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herself vanquished, and would jrield up her 
heart to him, and own him its lord. Good, 
patient, trouble-taking man, he did not 
know of the image that was haunting 
Ella's mind, so carefully had she hidden it 
in her heart, or he might have allowed 
matters to take their course, instead of 
overpowering her with unwelcome atten- 
tions, and perhaps have thus had a greater 
chance of success. 

" Ella, my darling," said Mr. Kennedy 
to his wife, as he entered the drawing- 
room of their hotel in Paris, a few days 
before they had decided to return home, 
for Ella was tired of everything — "Ella, 
are these your boots?" and he held up 
a tiny pair of these articles with the 
highest of high heels, 

" Of course they are ; what are you doing 
with them? Put them back, where you 
found them/' 

" My dear child," was the reply, you 
must have been out in the wet ; they are 
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quite damp, not fit for my pet to wear/' 

"Leave me and my boots alone, Mr. 
Kennedy, you don't understand anything 
about such matters." 

" But see how wet they are, Ella." 
Never mind, I have not asked you to 
dry them," replied the girl, without lifting 
her eyes from her book, from which she 
was imbibing much good wifely counsel. 

"My dear, you might ask me to dry 
them, to clean them, anything you like, and 
I would do your bidding gladly, but I 
cannot allow you to wear such brown- 
paper things as these out of doors." 

A flash of the old defiant spirit beamed 
in Ella's eyes as she turned towards her 
husband with a look of unfeigned surprise. 

" You cannot allow ; you forget our en- 
gagement authorised no such words as 
these. If I choose to make away with 
myself, pray allow me the selection of 
means." But though the speech was ac- 
companied by a careless laugh the arrow 
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found its mark ere Mr. Kennedy had time 
to make a hasty retreat, murmuring that 
" it was for her good, all for her good, and 
that she would see it some day and thus 
trying to condone his offence, he returned 
to her side. 

"Darling, what shall we do with our- 
selves this evening ?" said he, gently, tired 
out though he was with sight-seeing and 
lion-hunting. 

"Do? — ^why, go to the theatre, to be 
sure. I am not going to be kept here all 
the evening, though I have taken a cold 
somehow or other." 

The thought of the thin boots darted 
through Mr. Kennedy's .mind, but it was 
more than he dared to make any allusion 
to them. 

"Let me send for an English doctor, 
dearest, at once. No time should be lost — 
i these^ chills are treacherous things. I will 

send at once." 

"Pray don't make yourself so absurd. 
VOL. m. N 
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I didn't say I had a cliill, and if I had it 
would not keep me in-doors." Then, lean- 
ing her fair head on the back of her chair, 
betraying flushed cheeks that rather be- 
lied her words about a chill, she sighed 
heavily. 

" Are you ill, Ella ? For goodness sake 
don't keep me in suspense ! What is the 
matter ?" 

"Nothing at all, if you would only leave 
me alone. I want air. I can't breathe in 
this stifling Paris. How I long for the 
moors and a good gallop ! " 

"We will go home any moment you 
choose, dearest ; but I am doubtful about 
your riding when we get there. I have 
not a horse in my stables that would carry 
a lady," he said, somewhat doubtfully. 

"Well, you must get one, that's all — 
one with plenty of * go !' I'll write to Nor- 
man, and get him to choose one; he 
knows my sort." 

She paused as she uttered these words. 
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and tlie tears came unbidden. Write to 
Norman! Perhaps he would not reply. 
His disgust, perhaps, would be too great. 

" You know, Ella, I have an objection, a^ 
a rule, to lady equestrians; but in your 
case, haying been always used to that sort 
of thing, I cannot object; but the choice 
of the animal must be left to me." 

" Then I won't have it at all — I'll give 
up riding," said Ella, sullenly. 

"Because I ask it — ^for my sake, dar^ 
ling !" replied Mr. Kennedy, delighted, and 
attempting to express his satisfaction by a 
caress, that was cleverly evaded. 

"Not for your sake, or anybod/s sake, 
Mr. Kennedy, but because I don't choose 
to be mounted on a worn-out, tumble-down 
old screw 1" 

Ella's indignation had found vent at last, 
as she imagined, for a moment, one of the 
most fearless and dashing riders in Derby- 
shire enduring half an hour's misery and 
humiliation of that description. 

n2 
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" WeU, weU, love, don't be vexed. Ill 
see to it. You shall have the finest 
thorough-bred I can find ; but I must get 
a reliable groom to attend upon you when 
you go out," said the puzzled husband. 

"Procure at the same time a pair of 
panniers and a leading-rein, or I might 
fall off, you know." 

Mr. Kennedy f pit the jeering speech, and 
turned to leave the room. 

" Can I bring home anything for you, 
little one ? I am going for a stroll." 

He was very sorry he had annoyed his 
wife by his over-thoughtful care of her, 
and he resolved to be more on his guard in 
future. 

" Yes, I have finished all my chocolate ; 
bring me some more. I like chocolat a la 
crenie best." 

"Yes, yes, HI remember; though you 
eat far to much of that horrid compound," 
he added laughing. 

" Pray don't trouble, then ; I can send 
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my maid. This has been an unfortunate 
day for us, Mr. Kennedy. I hope we are 
not to have many such, or I should get very- 
weary I" 

Two hours after, when Mr. Kennedy 
returned to his rooms, he found a little 
figure in the great armchair rocking to and 
fro in an abandon of grief, with flushed 
cheeks and swollen eyes — quite unlike his 
beautiful wife. Nothing was the matter, 
she said, in reply to his eager inquiries ; she 
did not want anything, except to go home. 
When he produced the chocolate, it was 
cast aside unceremoniously; and no pro- 
mises of thin boots or spirited hunters had 
the least effect in dispeUing the dissatis- 
faction and ill-temper which she lost no 
opportunity of manifesting. Home she 
must go, and accordingly Mr. Kennedy 
was compelled to make all necessary pre- 
parations for their return to his great house 
in the black north country. Perhaps Mr. 
Kennedy had not enjoyed his four weeks' 
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holiday much, but that could only be his 
own fault, in failing to appropriate at their 
full value the fascinations of his young 
bride. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MBS. Kennedy's new home. 

What is the worth of Life ? 

This speck of Time, this atom in its void — 

This faint spark glimmering 'midst perpetual strife, 

For toys scarce grasp'd, and not an hour enjoy'd? 

Rev. J. Shergold Boone. 

■jlLLA had been settled in her new home 
only a week or two^ The novelty of 
the situation was over ; she had seen all 
that was to be seen, and found it dull 
enough under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, when everything wore a gala 
air in honour of the advent of the young 
mistress. People began to call — not Ella's 
"sort," though, — and she had returned 
the congratulatory visits of those who, 
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she well knew, came not so mucli with the 
desire to welcome the new-comer as with a 
strong feeling of curiosity to see one who, 
it was generally understood, was under a 
cloud, and ignored by her indignant rela- 
tions. How reports arise it is difficult to 
say, but possibly from some slight conjec- 
ture, which is transformed as it passes from 
mouth to mouth into positive fact before it 
has long been on its journey. 

She had never experienced what it was 
to "run the gauntlet" in such fashion 
before, and at first did not understand the 
game in which she was unconsciously play- 
ing an important part. The discovery, 
however, was soon made ; and she became 
mistress of the situation, performing her 
rdle with tact, and to her own immense 
satisfaction, though to the evident mortifi- 
cation of the circulators of " daily news." 
Acting a part, however simple it may be, 
requires constant effort, and after a while 
' becomes toil and weariness. 
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The excitement whicli had carried Mrs. 
Kennedy victoriously through the ranks of 
of her so-called friends soon began to wane, 
and was succeeded by a feeling of depres- 
sion, followed by a craving for more ex- 
citement. Her friend, Mrs. Thornton, who 
had encouraged the coquetry by which she 
had made the conquest of Mr. Kennedy, 
had to give her attention to little matters 
of her own, which entirely removed Ella 
and her concerns from her mind. She had 
never supposed that Ella would marry and 
repent, but if she were foolish enough so to 
do, she would in no way countenance such a 
proceeding, which would really be prepos- 
terous — quite unworthy of Ella Vavasour. 

The girl's heart craved in vain for some 
sign of recollection and sympathy from 
home. Brookdale was " home " always in 
her affections, and ever would be ; and she 
yearned for some response to her letters to 
Norman and Mrs. Vavasour, daily watching 
for the arrival of the post-bag that should 
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bring her the summons to hasten to her 
mother's side. 

One morning, to Mr. Kennedy's great 
delight, came a letter from Mrs. Harcourt, 
and this unexpected missive seemed likely 
to change the current of Ella's thoughts, 
and to restore some of the energy she had 
lost of late. She was cheered to hear from 
her old friend and confidante. The letter 
was full of kind inquiries, of sympathy, 
and of good wishes, and there was no 
shadow of reproach in it to detract from 
the pleasure that, on its perusal, beamed in 
Ella's eyes. Then came Mrs. Harcourt's 
story of the strange events that were turn- 
ing the dull life of the ex-govemess into a 
romance, if they should prove true. 

As she read on, all the generous impulses 
of Ella's heart awoke. Mrs. Harcourt was 
in trouble, she would soothe her; she 
wanted help, who so fit to assist her as 
her favourite pupil ? The letter was quick- 
ly placed in Mr. Kennedy's hands, and be- 
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fore he had finished its perusal Ella waa 
by his side, her hand upon his shoulder. 

"You will let me go to her, dear Mr. 
Kennedy?' she asked, feeling very sure 
of the reply, a ready assent; and so it 
came to pass that Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
spent a month in London with Mrs. Har- 
court, devising plans, unearthing all sorts 
of people from all sorts of places, making 
the acquaintance of many accomplished 
members of the detective department, and 
carrying on a correspondence that would 
have done full justice to a Government 
oflBce. No trouble or expense was spared 
in the endeavours that were made to disco- 
ver the object of their search, but day after 
day brought only disappointment, and pre* 
sently their hopes began to decay; still 
Mrs. Harcourt hoped on, when the hopes of 
all others had failed, even that in the pro- 
fessional breast ; but at last the unwelcome 
news had to be made plain to her, there 
was no avoiding it. It was the opinion of 
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^11 concerned that the search was hopeless 
— either there had been foul play or sui- 
cide. 

" But such things are always discovered 

sooner or later, if a large reward is offered," 

she said in despair. 

Only in some cases, madam," the oflGlcer 

replied, kindly. " Those that come to light 

are made public, but only consider the 

« 

numbers that never are heard of ! " 

This was the death-blow to her hopes ; 
an unnatural excitement had sustained 
her until then, but from that moment she 
sank into an apathy from which even Ella's 
affection could not rouse her. 

Inquiries still were to be made, rewards 
offered, no clue to be lost sight of, but the 
presence of Mrs. Harcourt in London was 
no longer considered necessary. Autumn 
had now come, town had no attractions, so 
the poor mother had to submit to be carried 
off to the far north by Mrs. Kennedy and 
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her husband. To Hm Mrs. Harcourt could 
not be sufficiently grateful, so unremitting 
had been his attentions, so great his 
anxiety on her account. And it was with 
a strange sort of admiration she watched 
his gentle devotion to Ella, who seemed 
purposely, though cleverly and gracefully, 
to ignore his love. Yet so winning was 
she always, it was not possible to feel an- 
noyed long, though Mrs. Harcourt tried to 
cultivate a sufficient amount of indignation 
to enable, her to remonstrate when the 
first good opportunity offered. 

"Isn't this place just like a bazaar?" 
asked Ella, as she finished an inspection of 
her new home for Mrs. Harcourt's amuse- 
ment, and threw herself into an arm-chair 
invitingly near when she entered the draw- 
ing-room. " It always seems to me like a 
shop, and that I can walk round and ask 
the price of everything." 

**It is very handsome, my dear; it could 
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scarcely be more so," replied Mrs. Har- 
court. 

" What's the good of handsome things 
if they are ugly ? Look at all these glass 
cases, with marble things underneath — 
very costly, perhaps, but horridly ugly; 
right for a museum, but quite out of place 
here. Ill make a clearance of them all 
some day, and * astonish the natives/ By- 
the-by, here comes one. Mr. Kennedy, I 
am telling Mrs. Harcourt we are going to 
have a public auction, but if she knows any 
one stupid enough to purchase all this rub- 
bish by private contract, it would relieve 
me of half my difficulties." 

" Sale I*— auction ! — private contract." 

"No, no, Mr. Kennedy; Ella is only 
letting her imagination run wild a little. 
She is subject to mild attacks of flights of 
fancy." 

" Only I am really in earnest this time,'' 
persisted Ella, who did not choose that 
anyone should appear to protect her from 
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her husband's displeasure. " If you won't 
sell, I will give away all this crockery and 
glass-ware, and make the room look more 
as though a woman lived in it." 

" My love," said Mr. Kennedy, smiling 
with superior wisdom, "you cannot be 
aware of the value of these " 

" Objects of virtii^ I suppose you mean," 
said she, with a mocking laugh. " Well, I 
will have them carefully removed to your 
study or the housekeeper's room, and I 
heartily trust you will both benefit by ob- 
serving them closely. In their place I will 
put flowers, music, work " 

" No, no, Ella, not much work, I think," 
put in Mrs. Harcourt, half vexed. 

Dogs, perhaps," said the husband, who 
didn't appreciate the cavalier way in which 
his house was to be turned upside down. 

"Yes, dogs, Mr. Kennedy. This is a 
lady's room, and whoever and whatever 
enters it shaU come by her invitation." 

The little pride her husband possessed 
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caused a flush to rise to his withered cheek, 
but without reply he left the room. Mrs. 
Harcourt hoped to see Ella follow him 
quickly, with tearful eyes and repentant 
looks, as in the old days would have been 
her natural instinct, but instead she threw 
over her shoulder a brilliant glance of vic- 
tory, and continued her criticisms of her 
husband's taste. 

" Look at these books, these albums, all 
remnants of the dark ages. There is not 
a vacant spot for my flowers and music. 1 " 
won't have the tables loaded with memen- 
toes of my predecessors. I am sure I shall 
not wish my successor to be troubled 
with mine — why should I then be with 
theirs?" 

" I suppose Mr. Kennedy was a widower, 
Ella, but you speak in a collective sense — 
had he more than one wife ?" 

" A regular Blue Beard — I am No. 3 ; 
and there will be several more to follow." 

" Hush ! hush ! you imprudent child. 
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Suppose he were to overhear your random 
remarks/' 

* ^NHmporte — what matter ? You tell me 
to be quiet — how can I when those hiero- 
glyphics on the walls stare me in the face 
every day. Look overhead at the ceiling 
heavy with decorations, as though it would 
come down with a crash and annihilate 
one. Now do confess, is it not hideous ?" 

" It is rather heavy, I must say, for a 
drawing-room ; but, after all, it is a matter 
of taste, and, as yours is sure to be con- 
sulted, you will soon get it altered to your 
liking." 

" Indeed you are mistaken — it has been 
newly done, and cost hundreds of pounds, 
and I am condemned to pass my days in a 
kind of Hindoo temple in consequence. It 
is indeed different from what I looked 
forward to. How Edmund and I used to 
arrange and place everything for our home, 
which was to be a bower. Ah I it is all 

VOL. m. a 
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over. What does it matter where I am, 
or what comes to me now ?" 

" Ella, pray be careful, you will bring 
serious trouble on yom^self if you persist 
in talking in this strain. I cannot, will 
not listen to you — ^it is not fair to the good 
man you have chosen for your husband." 

" I can't help it ; and I don't care one 
bit what trouble I get into. I — I . am 
miserable !" 

Ella could proceed no farther, and, like 
a child who has gloried in being very 
naughty for a time, found relief at last 
in a passion of tears, and when Mr. 
Kennedy returned, contrite for having 
roused his darling's ire, he found her in 
Mrs. Harcourt's arms, sobbing as though 
her heart would break. As his wife had 
said, this was not, by any means his first 
matrimonial venture — hitherto he had 
found it pretty successful, but this time he 
had discovered a most curious specimen of 
a woman, and one whom aiS yet he could 
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not understand. However, she had done 
him immense honour in marrying him, and 
what more natural than that she should 
like her own way ? Besides which, that 
"way*' was very pretty, very nice, if 
somewhat wilfuL Or course immediate 
steps should be taken for a change of 
furniture and ornaments; the records of 
the past, that he looked on with a kind of 
reverence, should be passed away out of 
sight. Perhaps it had been a morbid and 
mistaken feeling that had caused him to 
oherish them so long. 

At the sight of Ella's tears he retired, 
not, as Mrs. Harcoiirt imagined, because he 
was afraid of them, as is the manner of 
some men, but to order Mrs. Kennedy's 
pugs to be brought downstairs instantly ; 
and when he returned he was accompanied 
by two romping little animals of the purest 
breed, that simultaneously made a rush 
into the lap of their mistress, and aided 

o2 
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Mrs. Harcourt in her efforts to calm the 
little penitent, 

" My dearest child/' said Mr, Kennedy, 
passing his arm around the shrinking form 
of his wife, "tell me what is the matter. 
Why these tears ? They can't be caused 
by our trifling disagreement a half hour 
since. You know I would do your bidding 
cheerfully, be it what it may, only reward 
me with smiles. "Where will the beauty 
be that I value so much, if my little one 
gives way to grief of this sort 7* But no 
reply coming, he appealed to Mrs. Har- 
court. " Help me, do help me, my friend ; 
tell me what can I do ?" 

" Oh I it is a mere nothing, this ; it will 
pass soon; an April shower." 

" I want mamma, I want Norman, Edith, 
anyone, " sobbed Ella, nestling closer to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

" Well, dearest, if I can get them here ; 
I promise no persuasions of mine shall be 
left untried." 
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''No, no, I won't have them against 
their wish ; I have some little pride left in 
the midst of my trouble, if you have not, 
so I be^ you will do nothing of the kind." 

" I am fairly baffled, Mrs. Harcourt," 
sighed Mr. Kennedy, " I wish to do all for 
the best, but it ever proves to be a mistake 
after all. Ella, dearest, let me write to 
Morris Davenport." 

A dainty handkerchief was applied to the 
weeping eyes, the sobs were moderated in 
force, and Ella consented to the last pro- 
position } Mr, Davenport had ever been her 
friend, though she had treated so him badly* 

Accordingly the letter was written, not 
without difficulty, for Mr. Kennedy's con- 
science accused him. IJnder the influence 
of his mighty love for Ella, he had betray- 
ed the confidence of his friend, and he 
winced a little at the amount of contrition 
he would be obliged to confess ; for while it 
was very wrong to run away with a young 
girl of eighteen or nineteen, yet he had 
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placed Iier in an honourable position, had 
showered his wealth upon her, and could 
not but feel that the amount of resentment 
shown on the part of her family was 
extreme. He included Morris Davenport 
in this conclave, for he knew the state of 
affairs in that quarter, and that sooner or 
later he would be able to claim the relation- 
ship. A little mortification was not to be 
wondered at, but for Ella's sake he put it 
aside, posted his letter, and waited for the 
answer. 

Mr. Davenport was not only a good cor- 
respondent, but a courteous one ; he con- 
sidered that if a person took the trouble to 
write to him, the least he could do was 
to acknowledge thQ receipt. So in the case 
of Mr. Kennedy, briefly, coolly, but kindly, 
he regretted the circumstances which had 
caused estrangement, but believed he was 
correct in saying he hoped a reconciliation 
would soon take place, as he understood 
Norman Vavasour wished very shortly to 
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receive a visit from his sister at Clifford. 

This was better than nothing, and Ella 
could live in hopes. Her old gay manner 
returned, and there was no reason for Mr. 
Kennedy's alarm lest her much-prized 
beauty should take to itself wings and flee 
away. No, it was resplendent as ever, and 
people began to think Mr. Kennedy's choice 
was not such a bad one after all. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AX EVENING IN THE TEOPIOS. 

Enow, 

Without star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. 

Young. 

NCE again our story takes us to the 



tropics, and there we find Edith 
Seymour and her husband. They are 
sitting in the broad verandah that sur- 
rounds their bungalow. Major Seymour is 
deeply engrossed in his newspapers, which 
are all more than three weeks old. Re- 
ligiously does he read them, according to 
their respective dates, so that by the arrival 
of each successive mail he is "well up" in 
the history of his country, ending a month 
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since, and is quite ready for the next 
packet of the sole literature iii which he 
indulges. 

Edith does not care for newspapers, be- 
yond the wish to know that all is well in 
the old country, about which she has no 
doubt. She likes the scraps of information 
she may glean from the Court Journal 
about personal friends, but the rest she 
leaves for Charlie, who, as a matter of 
duty, gives her the outline of politics at 
home and abroad, and any very startling 
news he may happen to " stumble upon,'* 
as he terms it. Charlie is an amiable 
reader, who does not mind being disturbed, 
and always looks up with his bright, open 
smile, however often that may occur. 

Edith has full employment in a "life 
study " just now, for her boy is rolling about 
the floor in full health and spirits. His 
sturdy limbs can easily be perceived through 
his solitary little garment of muslin, un- 
trammelled by other clothes, leaving a grand 
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chance for the development of his physique. 
His mother sits in her rocking-chair, 
trifling with the palm-leaf fan in her hand, 
and smiling her approbation at the won- 
derful performances of her little one. How 
pleased she is that he is getting so like his 
father ! How delightful it will be to watch 
the resemblance growing year by year! 
She does not fancy, however, he will be 
quite so handsome, for who ever was so 
good-looking as Charlie ? Ellis, who is an 
authority, says she is prejudiced, and the 
child will be even better-looking. Quite 
absurd ! But then Ellis almost regards 
the boy as her own property, about which 
she is profoundly jealous ; and it would 
not take much to rouse the latent comba- 
tiveness of her nature in defence of any 
claim her charge may have to beauty, 
strength, virtue, or what not. Charlie 
often amused himself by provoking her 
wrath on this most tender of subjects, by 
suggesting that the boy was not so strong 
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and healthy as lie once bade fair to be ; 
and lie confided to Edith that it was as 
good as a play to see the contemptuous 
smile with which his ignorant remark was 
met. Extra care and anxious watching 
for the next few days, however, would 
prove Ellis's ardent devotion, showing that 
the child's welfare was indeed in good 
hands. Edith's role was thus, in a great 
measure, reduced to that of an admiring 
spectator. 

"What a joUy little fellow that i^ !" 
said Seymour, glancing up from his paper. 
*'He seems not to mind a bump or two 
occasionally. But there would be no ex- 
cuse for him not having a good temper." 

" He has a good temper, Charlie." And 
Edith looked inquiringly at her husband. 

"Yes — I know he has. I only meant 
that, with such amiable parents, he ought 
to turn out well.'* 

" Well, I consider that most consummate 
vanity! Don't we think well of ourselves ?" 
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don't see why we should not/' 
replied Seymour, laughing. "You don't 
want any compliments from me, Edy, or 
you know what I should say of your 
disposition ; and I am not over and above 
l)ad,aml?' 

"What an absurd boy you are, 
Oharlie ! But there is one thing we ought 
to be very glad of, and that is that we can 
have our boy so much with us. In 
England he would have his nursery, and 
would come down only when he was sent 
for." 

" What a barbarous custom that is ! 
Just as if people were ashamed of their 
children. Remember, Edy, none of ours 
shall be treated in that way ; I won't have 
them stowed away out of sight. When 
people come it's a difEerent matter; I 
should not wish our friends to be bored 
with the peculiarities that afford amuse- 
ment to you and me, but I won't stand the 
banishing system." 
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" My love, we are not going home just 
yet," said Mrs. Seymour, laughing. 

The Major applied himself to his news- 
paper again, but after a minute of silence 
he looked up suddenly, and gravely said, 

" Edy, would you like a move ?" 

"Do you mean should I like to leave 
here?" 

*^Yes." 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Because I am very happy and quite 
content." 

" Should not you like to be stationed at 
home ?" 

" Wherever you are is my home, 
Charlie; I have told you so hundreds of 
times," and she looked at him with an ex- 
pression that could not but carry con- 
viction to his mind. 

" You would not care to be relieved just 
yet, you are not tired of this hot-house ?" 

" Not the least in the world ; we might 
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be far worse off in our new station titan we 
are here. What more can we want ? We 
have health, happiness, friends." , 

Yes, they were indeed well off, perfectly- 
content with their surroundings, most 
fully satisfied with each other, united as 
they were by the holiest bonds of love; 
fulfilling to the letter the vows they had 
made in the little village church of Ashton. 
Happy ? Yes, indeed doubly happy. 
How bright were their anticipations for 
the future in the years which, under the will 
of Providence, they might pass together ! 

"Yes, yes," rejoined Major Seymour; 
" as you say, we have everything we can 
desire ; but I do not think I should remain 
equally contented if I thought I was to be 
sentenced to pass my life here. A little 
•bracing air would do us all three good in 
another year, when, certainly, I shall apply 
for leave/' 

**For my part, I enjoy the luxury of 
this warm climate," said Edith. 
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" So, perhaps, should I if I had nothing 
else to do ; but a few rides to barracks 
in the heat of the sun would soon bring 
you to my way of thinking, young lady." 

" Not a doubt of it, Charlie ; but 
methinks you go many times oftener than 
you really have occasion to go," said 
Edith siny. 

"Perhaps so; but a fellow must have 
some sort of occupation, besides * duty.' " 

Yes, your Indian experience has not 
stolen away your energy, I am glad to say. 
Oh ! Charlie, I have . forgotten to ask for 
Captain Maxwell ; how long it is since he 
has been here !" 

"Yes; he asked me to give his kind 
regards, and to tell you he would look in, 
in a day or two." 

"Do you know I think. he has become 
reserved in manner to me lately; it is 
not very kind, for we were both devoted 
to him in his illness." 

" Oh no, you are mistaken ; he is a 
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thoroughly good fellow, and very fond of 
my Edith, I am sure, though she did 
take the steam out of him at the Rookery, 
Dear old boy ! I certainly thought he would 
lose his senses. Do you think Mrs, 
Faulkner knows the part you took on that 
occasion ?" 

" Of course she does." 

" Did she concur in it ?" 

" She did when I told her, now some 
weeks ago, when Maxwell was ill." 

"You know, Edy, I always have sus-» 
pected she liked him. Do you think she 
does?" 

" I do not iliinh about it." 
You are sure — ^you know it is so?" 

" Yes ; though you should not make me 
betray other people's secrets." 

"Not at all. I ask for a particular 
reason. Perhaps you can enlighten me 
on another point. Why has she refused 
him?" 

" Refused him !" cried Edith, much sur- 
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prised. " I can scarcely believe it ! But 
how do you know he has asked her 

"Simply because he told me so to- 
day. He asked me frankly what part you 
had taken in the matter." 

" I ? He suspects me of interfering with 
Louise ?" said Mrs. Seymour, a deep flush 
covering her cheek. 

" Yes ; don't be vexed or hurt, Bdy — ^he 
did think so, but does not now. He told 
me, while he was ill, he thought over this 
affair, and could not see his way clear ta 
forget Mrs. Faulkner. It was no one's 
business but his own — ^he believed she 
cared for him ; so, after a little more cogi- 
tation, he determined to write to her, and 
ask her to marry him — cast prudence and 
that sort of thing to the dogs. When he 
became convalescent he carried out this 
insane purpose, but had to wait a long 
time for a reply. When it came, it was a 
decided refusal." 

VOL. m. p 
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Did she not give her reason ?" inter- 
posed Edith. 

"Well, she hinted there were circum- 
stances that were painful to allude to, which 
must prevent an alliance such as he want- 
ed, even if she could bring herself to care for 
him. Now, this is humbug, and I told him 
so, and he quite agreed with me.'* 

And thought there had been underhand 
work?" ' 

" Exactly what I was going to add, only 
you saved me the trouble." 

"And did you not say your wife was 
incapable of anything so base 

" There was no need to do so. Old Maxy 
saw his mistake before the words were out 
of his mouth. He apologised, but said he 
had been so miserable he could quarrel with 
all the world — even with Mrs. Seymour." 

" Ah, this accounts for his coldness. I 
am sorry for him too, but I consider Louise 
has done right ; don't you 

" I scarcely know, Edy j he is hard hit ; 
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and if Mrs. Faulkner, as we call her, cares 
for him, I don't think she has aright to de- 
ny it, when he has honourably sought her.'' 
''But she considers the inequality too 
great." 

Love levels all things, madam, as you 
ought to know by this time. No woman 
has a right to make two lives miserable for 
a little nustaken pride." 

" You think she ought to have let him 
share her greatest secret — her love for 
hhnr 

"Yes, after asking her to be his wife, 
and to tell him if she responded to his feel- 
ing for her.*' 

" I don't agree with you one bit, Charlie. 
I think LouisiB behaved quite right, and I 
shall write immediately and ask her to 
spend a few days with me. I am making 
up a party to go to the Coolie Festival in 
the plantation behind St. Ann's. Sevetel 
girls are going under my wing, and I shall 
take her also.'* 

p2 
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Do as you please, only don't blame me 
if things don't go to your wish." 

"What is likely to go wrong?" asked 
Mrs. Seymour, halting in her preparations 
to despatch the note. 

**You would not care to be called a 
match-maker, eh 

"I don't understand you, Charlie." 

" The barracks are not a hundred miles 
from the Coolie settlement,'^ explained 
Major Seymour, laughing. 

Nonsense; when you know Captain 
Maxwell must not go out in the night air, 
and will not know Louise is near here ; 
unless, when you and he are gossiping, you 
let out the secret." 

And Edith proceeded to inflict serious 
punishment on her mischievous husband, 
who was amusing himself so much at her 
expense. 

"Give me a kiss and run away, little 
woman," said the victim of her wrath ; a 
kiss for baby too, and then leave me to my 
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papers. Send off the note, Louise will get 
it to-morrow afternoon." 

When the letter reached its destination, it 
filled Mrs. Faulkner with alarm. For 
weeks she had been schooling herself to 
bear, unassisted, her self-inflicted trouble. 
Long sleepless nights of misery she had 
passed, ere she could finally resolve to cast 
away from her for ever the idol of her 
heai't. For his sake alone the sacrifice 
should be made, for that which would 
make her life a long dream of happiness 
might make his one of keenest regret. 
Louise was sure, he had guessed her love 
for him long since, and no' refusal would 
he take from her pen, unless she immis- 
tably proved to him that she had no regard 
for him beypnd friendship* Thus, to 
ensure no further repetition of the tempta* 
tion the offer of his love had been to her, 
she took refuge in falsehood. She hated 
herself for stooping so low — she felt hum- 
bled, degraded j yet, had it not been for his 
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sake ? She had even deprived herself of 
the happiness ensured by her intimacy 
with Mrs. Seymour, so anxious was she to 
put aside all that should remind her of 
Maxwell ; but now, by Edith's wish, she was 
to spend some days in the one spot of all 
others where she w:as most likely to meet 
him. She had told him she did not wish 
to see him just yet, and he had yielded to 
her desire. Would he have strength to 
respect her wish under these new circum- 
stances? Edith had asked if she had 
heard of Maxwell's long illness — that he 
was yet somewhat an invalid, and had to 
be most cautious ? So there was still a 
chance she might not meet him during her 
short holiday. 

With fear and trembling, which she 
could scarce disguise^ though she spoke no 
word, she arrived at Major Seymour's 
house, and found that all arrangements had 
been made for the members of the Garrison 
to attend the festival. 
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An invitation had come from the oldest 
woman of the settlement, who, perhaps, in 
consideration of her advanced age, had 
been chosen to convey the message. 

The festival was a religious ceremony 
which took place once a year, and one that 
was revered equally by the many sects of 
which Indian society is composed; not 
that each reveres the self-same idol, for, 
unfortunately, there are as many differ- 
ences of opinion amongst these races as 
in our own land, though more strongly 
marked perhaps than our " High," " Low," 
and "Broad" Church, with Catholicism on 
one hand. Dissent on the other. But these 
picturesque Coolies had an unpleasant way 
of making known their conflicting opinions, 
in the shape of knives, or staves of thick 
wood sharply pointed at one end, which 
they were peculiarly clever in throTring 
a great distance, and so marking their dis- 
approval of the views held by another 
tribe in somewhat blood-thirsty fashion. 
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jnuoh too forcible to be pleasant. Scenes 
such as this, however, happened only after 
the religious ceremony had taken place, 
and when their triumphal march through 
the town might be interfered with by other 
bodies of men coming in ah opposite 
direction, when a fight would ensue, before 
either band would give way and allow the 
other to pa^s. There was generally pretty 
much excitement on the evenings of the 
festival, and prudent people remained in 
their houses till the whole affair was ended, 
and the idols and temples were cast into 
the sea. 

No danger was to be apprehended in the 
visit the Seymours and their party were to 
make to the Coolie settlement, but a cau- 
tion was given to the effect that, however 
absurd the ceremony might appear to 
European eyes, the utmost gravity must be 
maintained if they wished to avoid unpleas- 
ant results. 

The merry party, in all about twenty. 
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started on the expedition about ten o'clock, 
and found some difficulty in making their 
way across the fields to the rudely-built 
huts of their hosts, the only guide being 
the glimmer of a feeble lamp hanging out- 
side a tent, which was closely guarded by 
two of the most formidable-looking men. 
This was afterwards proved to contain the 
sleeping form of the priest who was to 
officiate, but who on no account was to be 
disturbed. 

The pld woman who appeared to be mis- 
tressof theceremonies came forward to meet 
the visitors with every mark of welcome 
and friendship. She was dressed in a gay- 
coloured skirt, and a white veil, which 
shrouded her head and the upper part of 
her body. Her neck was laden with silver 
coins, which daily increased in number, and 
indicated that she was a woman of fortune. 
The bangles on her neck and arms were of 
massive silver, and the rings in her ears 
and nose were studded with precious stones 
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roughly cut. Her stock of English was 
only small, and she expended most of it 
upon Edith ; for, coming towards her, she 
scanned her closely by the light of a torch, 
smoothed her face and hands, exclaiming, 
with a rather nasal twang, Ah, ah, pretty 
— ^ma-ma, pretty!" At which scores of 
dark, stern men pressed forward to observe 
the object of her admiration. The dark- 
ness of the night was intense, the few 
torches making it seem even more dense, 
and though upwards of three hundred 
Coolies were collected together, scarce a 
sound was to be heard. 

Editt was a little startled ; she had not 
thought of becoming th6 object of such 
kind attentions. She looked round uneasily, 
but all was well, for Charlie was by her 
side. 

Refreshment was produced by the vener- 
able hostess, who shook hands with all her 
guests. The beverage, which she called 
wine-drink, turned out to be most abomin- 
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able beer, but all partook of a little, drink- 
ing to the old lac^/s health. 

Then the priest awoke, and came forth 
from the tent robed in white, wearing on 
his head an immense white turban. He 
was very handsome, had a flowing beard, 
and a complexion much fairer than that 
of the other men. The moment he ap- 
peared, as if by magic every torch waa 
lighted, and hundreds of bright-coloured 
lanterns were raised above their heads. 
The suddenness of the change, from in- 
tensest darkness to an illumination so 
brilUant, was most dazzling, and fairly 
startled Louise Faulkner, whose nerves 
just now were not over strong. But she, 
too, was well cared for. 

" Don't be alarmed — ^you are quite safe," 
whispered a voice in her ear. " I shaU re-» 
main near to you, though you may not see,, 
or want to see me." 

The ceremony proceeded, but Louisa 
neither saw nor heard the strange proceed- 
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ings ; she dared not move, and must not 
lose her presence of mind. 

The beautiful temple, like a gigantic 
bird-cage, made, by the skilful hands of the 
Coolies, of many-coloured papers, decorated 
with lanterns, bells, tinsel, flowers, looking- 
glass, had been blessed, and, now containing 
the consecrated rice-clay, w&s raised on 
long poles high above the shouting multi- 
tude. " Ho-se-e-e ! Ho-se-e-e I" was the 
cry that resounded far and wide amongst 
the mountains, and then the procession 
formed and marched away. The harmless 
part of the entertainment was now over, 
and fire-water would soon give rise to wild 
excitement, to avoid which the English, 
ladies thought it would be well to seek 
their homes. 

"Mrs. Seymour, will you allow me to 
join your party? I will accompany you 
home, with your permission." 

"Captain Maxwell! — ^you here! The 
night air 
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Editli got no farther — he had taken her 
hand. 

"Don't say no. The air of this night 
may cure or kill me!" 

And so it happened that Louise Faulkner 
once more met Maxwell. 

The happy party threaded their way 
across the fields again to the road where 
their respective carriages awaited them, 
indulging in a good deal of chaff at Mrs. 
Seymour's expense, in consequence of the 
sensation she had created amongst her 
native admirers- Good nights were ex- 
changed, and they separated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SUNSHINE. 



Art thou not dearer to my eyes than light ? 
Dost thou not circulatid through all my yeiiis, 
Mingle with life, and form my very soul ? 



Young. 



lERFECT stillness prevaildd, now and 



then disturbed by the sound of many 
voices in the distance, as occasionally the 
shout of the CooUe Ho-se-e-e I came across 
the savannah. Thousands of glow-flies were 
flitting about, resting here and there for a 
moment, and then flying off again on their 
nocturnal errands. Even the crapauds 
had given up their nightly orgies. The 
air was chill, and made one eager for 
a brisk walk, in lieu of the customary 
saunter. 
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" Good night," said Major Seymour, as 
lie and his wife passed Captain Maxwell 
and Louise, who were strolling silently- 
side by side. " We'll have supper ready 
by the time you come." Then again his 
voice was heard in the distance, saying, " If 
any harm comes to Maxy, we shall put it 
down to Mrs. Faulkner, remember." 

And yet once more, further off, another 
voice — that of Louise — was heard. 

"Make haste — come and finish your 
chat at the bungalow, Louise;" 

But there was no response on the part 
of those addressed. 

" Shall we hasten a little ?" hazarded 
Louise, after awhile, for the silence of her 
companion was becoming unendurable, 
and, as words, however meaningless, were 
welcome, Mrs. Seymour's suggestion had 
been very acceptable to her. 

" As you please," replied Maxwell — " to 
me it is immaterial." 

""You are not strong jet— you have 
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been foolish to risk leaving home to- 
night/' 

"You think so? May I venture to 
ask if your words mean more than they 
express ?" 

" I do not as a rule deal in double mean* 
ings, Captain Maxwell/' 

"Not as a rule, perhaps, but occasion- 
ally, for a change." There was a tinge of 
satire in his voice. 

" Whether or not, my motive in asking 
you to hasten was purely and solely for 
your benefit." 

" You will be glad to escape the iete-a-tSte 
I have imposed on you." He said this in 
a tone of pain that caused Mrs. Faulkner 
to reply with more warmth than as yet she 
had allowed herself- 

Why do you suspect me of what you 
know is not the case ?" TheUj fearing she 
had gone too far, and had betrayed herself, 
she continued : " Common politeness would 
teach me to be grateful for your kindness 
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in going out of your way to accommodate 
me. 

He did, not appear to have [heard the 
latter part of the sentence, but eagerly 
replied to the former, repeating her words. 

" * Why do you suspect me why do I 
suspect you ? Because you richly deserve 
it, Louise Faulkner." She was about to 
speak, but he prevented her, " Do not deny 
it, do not speak, hear me out first. I sus- 
pect you because you have wilfully de- 
ceived me, have written a wanton, a 
deliberate falsehood.'* Again she tried to 
speak, but once more he silenced her. 
"Don't trouble to excuse yourself — I 
should suspect you still. Let me tell you 
there is to me nothing under the sun so 
contemptible as a woman who will tell, who 
will write a lie. When you did it you were 
false to me — ^more false to yourself." 

"Pray, pray spare me!" gapped poor 
Louise. " I cannot bear it !" 

" I have not much, more to say. You 

VOL. m. Q 
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know very well what I mean, therefore 
explanation is needless; but I am weak 
enough to wish to hear you confess your 
gwlt. You have wounded my pride, you 
surely will not wonder at my wish to 
retaliate/' 

" What do you wish me to say F' 

" The truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Not very difficult, surely ?" 

"What. is the question?" faltered the 
poor creature, who was now trembling as 
from Winter cold. 

" You told me in your note you cared 
for me only as a friend — is that the 
positive truth F' 

Maxwell was relentless. He had halted, 
had placed a heavy hand upon her arm, 
and looked at her steadily. By the faint 
light of the then fast-rising moon he could 
see the struggle for composure on the pale 
face before him ; but he did not hesitate. 
That question must be answered now, 
once for alL Simply a monosyllable was 
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required, and yet how difficult, apparently, 
slie found it to pronounce. He was 
wonderfully patient, but then he loved 
that woman, and her answer was most 
important to him. 

At last he tightened his grasp upon her 
arm* 

"Can you not answer, Louise? It ia 
such a little word I want to hear." 

Mrs. Faulkner then leant towards him, 
and the word ^' No " fell faintly on his ear. 

He caught her in his arms, and strained 
her to him. He would hear na explana-' 
tions — no remonstrances ; she was his — 
his own! That little word that he had 
so yearned to hear had come at last; 
the doubts, the fears, of the past were 
blotted out for ever in the one absorbing 
thought — ^Louise was his I How did his 
passionate heart throb as he heard from 
her own lips the avowal of her love ! The 
sweetness^ of the moment more than atoned 
for the bitterness of suffering she had 

q2 
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caused him. The night air could do him 
no more harm now ; he was no longer an 
invalid, but strong to go forth and brave 
the world in the cause of the dear one at 
his side. 

But it was with a nervous feeling, 
almost akin to fear, that Louise approached 
the house. What would her friends think 
of her conduct ? She had had no time for 
reflection ; Maxwell had taken her by storm. 
The attack had been so different from 
that which she had anticipated, and she 
was off her guard. 

Intimate as she was with Major and 
Mrs. Seymour, willing as they had ever 
been to befriend her, yet, when there had 
appeared a likelihood of an attachment 
between herself and Captain Maxwell, 
they had both discountenanced it. Not so 
kind Mrs. McAlpine, who had no regard for 
the young soldier other than that which 
had resulted from a very short acquaint- 
ance, and who considered that he and her 
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favourite were wonderfully well suited for 
each other. 

Edith had ever been sweet and loving to 
Mrs. Faulkner, had inspired her with hope 
in the darkest moments of her life, and had 
since continued her friend; but she had 
faithfully shown her the difficulty of her 
position. Of Major Seymour she had 
always been in some awe. His charm of 
manner and person she appreciated to the 
fullest degree, but she instinctively per- 
ceived a reserve in his conversation and 
intercourse with her that she had never 
observed in his manner to any other 
person. She feared that his cordiality was 
merely the effect of an effort on his part — 
that he directed his attention to her solely 
to prevent her imagining that he would 
sUght his wife's friend; and she knew, 
too, full well that he would have preferred 
for his wife's friend almost any other 
person than herself. In short, she felt 
that he did not thoroughly approve of her. 
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What, then, would they say when Maxwell 
announced, as he certainly would, that she 
was his promised wife? ELad she dared, 
she would have prayed for delay; but, as 
he had said, henceforth all was to be 
straight sailing," she could not suggest 
concealment. 

Her fears were, however, groundless. 
Edith and Charlie were quite prepared 
for the turn matters had taken, and the 
former stepped on to the balcony when 
she heard them arrive, pressed a kiss on 
Mrs. Faulkner's pale cheek, and anticipated 
the "All right" that fell so glibly from 
Captain Maxwell's lips. 

And now came the happiest time in the 
life of poor Louise. In the sunshine of her 
lover's smile her character unfolded itself 
in a thousand sweet ways hitherto unex- 
pected. The timid, startled glance passed 
«way, and in its place came the bright, arch 
smile that made her superbly handsome. 
.Then, strange to say, the resemblance to 
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Maraval became less and less observable, 
for neither Edith nor Maxwell had known 
the latter when in the full brilliance of her 
girlhood. 

It was well that it was so, for the young 
soldier could now appreciate to the full the 
many graces of his fianc^e^ 

Mrs. McAlpine was delighted when the 
all-important news was communicated to 
her. As is usual with people of her cali- 
bre, " she had known how it would be all 
along;" " she could see through a hole in a 
ladder " lovers' quarrels didn't blind her 
" the course of true love ought not to be 
expected to run smooth;" in fact, in the 
exuberance of her joy and sympathy, she 
gave vent to many expressions of rather 
unusual strength, and perhaps scarcely in- 
telligible ; but they proved only more fully 
the depth of her attachment. 

At j&rst it was hard for her to reconcile 
herself to the determination of Mrs. Faulk- 
ner to continue the instructress of he? 
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children until such a time as Maxwell 
should claim her for his wife ; but, when 
obliged to yield, she determined secretly 
that no governess should ever have such a 
home as hers should be to Louise. 

The girl's life seemed a charmed one; 
each friend appeared only to vie with the 
other in rejoicing with her in her happy 
future. Maxwell was urgent in pressing 
for a speedy marriage, but he was not to 
be allowed to arrange everything according 
to his fancy. He had achieved a signal 
victory, and he must now rest awhile, con- 
tent with the laurels he had won. 

So week after week passed by, much of 
Mrs. Faulkner's time being spentat the bun- 
galow with Edith. A spot more fascinating 
could scarcely have been found, and surely 
no quartette more happy than that which 
met there every evening. 

Picnics and riding excursions were just 
now the order of the day, and thus the 
young lovers had plenty of opportunity for 
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discovering each other's peculiarities and 
tastes. Thus far no cloud had arisen to 
msLT the gladness of their intercourse, and 
they were quite content to risk together the 
thorny path of life. They would find 
beauty somewhere, and amongst the briers 
and thistles perchance they would light 
upon a daisy or a violet. Oh, how tender- 
ly they would cherish it, and prize the gift 
bestowed by Heaven ! 

Very sweet are such thoughts and as- 
pirations, and although the search for 
Aladdin's lamp may ofttimes prove futile, 
that search is none the less commendable. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GAIETIES AT CLIFFOED. 

O'er crackling ice and depths profound^ 
With nimble glide the skaters play ; 

O'er treacherous Pleasure's flowery groand 
Thus lightly skim and glide away. 

Johnson. 

Ti TR. DAVENPORT had managed things 
well for Ella. On receipt of her hus- 
band's letter he had donned his " wisdom 
cap," and sat down to wonder what step 
would be best for all concerned ; and at last 
he concluded that in some way or other a 
reconciliation must be brought about. He 
saw clearly that it would never do to leave 
Mrs. Kennedy to her ancient husband and 
her own devices solely, or worse would 
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come ; and that, whatever reception might 
be in reserve for Mr, Kennedy, Ella must 
be warmly received by her family. After 
fully explaining this to Mrs. Vavasour and 
Norman, he had written his reply. 

After a delay of some weeks BUa found 
on her dressing-table the missive she had 
so anxiously looked for, and, joy inex- 
pressible, an invitation from Norman to 
join a large party at Clifford, where Lady 
Singleton was doing the honours for him. 
Mr. Kennedy might be tpo much engrossed 
in business to do more than bring Ella, 
Norman concluded, but otherwise he should 
be glad if he would remain as long as he 
could conveniently do so. It was a very 
proper letter to write, but Ella could not 
disguise from herself that, although 
Norman was not over-clever, he was 
sufficiently so to make it evident that he 
was not particularly anxious to make Mr. 
Kennedy's acquaintance. For this she did 
not care in the least, he would have to 
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take his chance; he had always known 
that* She was not long in telling him the 
good news, and left it to his own judg- 
ment to accept the very questionable 
invitation. 

"EUa, what shall I do ?" said he, after 
waiting in vain for an expression of her 
wish. 

" Whatever you think best," she replied 
lightly, not heeding her husband's em- 
barrassment ; " but, whatever that may be, 
please decide quickly, as I want to get 
off as soon as possible." 

''Won't you say what you think I ought 
to do, my dear?" 

" Do as I do ; follow your own fancy," 
said Ella, laughing. 

" Well, if I do so, I think I shall remain 
here ; Mrs. Harcourt will take care of me," 
glancing towards her. That lady, now ap- 
pealed to, looked from the volume in her 
Jiand. 

^' I shall be happy to do anything, Mr* 
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Kennedy, but you do not mean to lose 
sight of your wife so soon, I hope ; surely 
you will at least take her to Clifford." 

" You forget what an independent 
traveller I am." 

" No, I do not; I only think this, being 
your first visit, your husband should be 
with yqu." 

"I think so too, my dear," hesitated 
Mr. Kennedy. 

"Just as you like ; only decide, so that 
I can tell Norman what we intend." 

" Suppose I take you, Ella, and return 
the next day ; I do not think I should feel 
at home amongst Mr. Vavasour's great 
friends, I should only be in the way," 

"Well, I daresay there wiU be more 
young than old in the party, and perhaps 
you would be more comfortable at home, 
m teU Norman we will be with him the 
day after to-morrow," and away she ran to 
make arrangements for this most de* 
lightful visit. It was almost worth having 
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offended everybody to have the pleasure of 
seeing Norman again, who would kill the 
fatted calf for the little penitent, and would 
do all he could to make up for his un- 
kindness. 

When Ella was gone, Mr. Kennedy 
sighed wearily. How difEerent all this 
was from what he had imagined ! Neither 
his wife nor her relations wanted him, and 
in this case he had been mentioned merely 
out of the commonest courtesy ; and to go 
to Clifford was sorely against the grain 
under such circumstances. 

So it came to pass that EUa and her hus- 
band started for Norman's house — ^the one 
in high glee, the other under a cloud. 

Norman was delighted to meet his sister 
again, and showed her unmistakably that 
he was so. To Mr. Kennedy he was a 
perfect host, but doubtless it was a relief 
to all when the poor old man left. EUa 
and Norman could then breathe more 
freely. A large and gay party was assem- 
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bled, and Mrs. Kennedy was not . long in 
becoming the brightest of bright stars. 
Lady Singleton, not a bad authority, pro- 
nounced her perfection, and a decision 
from such a quarter could not be gainsaid. 
Shooting parties for the gentlemen every 
morning, their Itmcheon generally brought 
to them by the ladies; riding, picnics, though 
rather late in the season ; and then some 
hunting. The evenings were devoted to 
all the amusements that a country house 
can afford — dances, billiards, charades, 
tableaux, and what not ; then the excite- 
ment of change of visitors, adieux and wel- 
comes, the end to be a ball on a grand 
scale. Surely never was there such en« 
joyment I 

One shock there had been for Ella in 
learning the death of little Archie. She 
had been so fully occupied with her own 
matters that she had scarcely given a 
thought to her little playmate, and had 
never happened till now to hear he was 
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no more. Amy Seymour had not written 
to her, nor mamma, so it was not likely she 
should hear. Edith might have written ; it 
was very imkind — indeed, everyone was 
very cruel except Norman. So Ella solilo- 
quised. However, the arrival of Lord 
Howarth drove Ella's thoughts in another 
direction, for he was not long in making 
her acquaintance, and in bestowing very 
evident marks of his admiration. 

Lady Singleton congratulated her on the 
impression she had made, as her brother 
was uncommonly difficult to please. Nor- 
man warned her to be cautious, as the no- 
bleman was not quite all he should be ; but 
all fell on deaf ears. Ella was much flattered, 
and told Norman not to " talk nonsense 
so the friendship progressed wonderfully 
fast. 

The popular Mrs. Kennedy was sitting 
at her writing-table one morning, trying 
to write ^ dutiful letter to her husband ; 
she had so much to thank him for, and yet 
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how difficult it seemed ! What an efiPort 
it required to dash off those hasty lines I 

" While I've the pen in my hand, 111 send 
Bdy a few words. When she knows that 
Norman and I are all right, she will be 
obliged to come round." 

So Mrs. Kennedy commenced writing, 
and, as we are interested in the contents of 
her letter, we may as well follow her. How 
characteristic was it : 

" Deabbst old Edt, 

" How unkind not to take any 
notice of my letter. There has been plenty 
of time for an answer, but don't be dis- 
agreeable. You will see I am at Norman's, 
so you can guess we have 'kissed and 
made it up,' as we used to do when we 
were little. Mamma and you must follow 
suit. I can easily manage Mr. Davenport^ 
if he will only give me the chance, but he 
never comes near me. I am sorry to hear 
Qf little Archie's death, and think some one 
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ought to have told me, I could not be sup- 
posed to guess such a thing ; and as it 
took place some weeks since, I can't write 
to Amy Seymour a letter of condolence, so 
I expect I shall be in hot water there. 
Major Seymour, your Charlie, is the next 
heir now. 

" I can't tell you how much I am enjoy- 
ing myself. Everyone is so kind, and they 
make so much of me. Do you know Lady 
Singleton? She is the most splendid 
woman I ever saw ; she makes a great pet 
of me, but thinks I have made a great mis- 
take in my marriage ; she wishes she had 
known me sooner. In society she says I 
should make a sensation; why, I don't 
know, for she and I are so different ; she is 
stately and always composed, and I need 
not remind you how much the reverse I am. 
Her brother, Lord Howarth, is my slave ; 
he is splendid, too, so handsome, but tired 
of everything and everybody. The reason 
he likes me is because I am so refreslmgj 
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SO different from the common run of women. 
I am tdd this is a tremendous compliment 
for him to pay anyone. There is one thing 
about him that puzzles me, he is always 
talking d^ont you, — ^it seems you knew each 
other very well before you were married. 
I wonder how it is I did not know it? I 
don't remember ever hearing his name 
mentioned ; however, his opinion of you is 
tremendous. I begin to be suspicious, and 
fancy you have something to answer for, 
Edith. He asked me to convey to you his 
kindest regards (he would have liked to say 
something warmer had he dared, I know)^ 
and hoped you would reply to his message. 
I have promised to let him know if you do. 
Don*t tell Major Seymour; men are so 
jealous. I don't know when I shall go 
home (I would much rather stay here), but 
soon, I daresay. I declare I have not told 
you half I had intended, for I hate writing 
as much as ever; but Mrs. Harcourt is 
staying with Mr. Kennedy while I am away, 
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in fact, she lives with us now; she is 
almost the only person who has not turn- 
ed against me. Poor thing ! we have been 
able to do her a good turn just now. Her 
husband, who she thought was dead, has 
found her out; he goes by the name of 
Williams. And she finds she has a daugh- 
ter liying ; but she may as well be dead, 
for she is lost ; we have made every inquiry, 
but no good has come of it. The girl ran 
away because her father wanted her to go 
on the stage. Very silly, I think, for there 
are far worse things than that. She must 

have been beautiful ^Norman is calling 

me, so I must close my letter ; but first I 
must enclose a photo of Mrs. H.'s daughter, 
it may amuse you ; be sure and return it, 
it is the only one she has. Isn't it like 
some one you used to know ? Guess whom 
I meaur Do write a comfortable letter to 
"Your loving little sister, Ella." 

!N'o idea had she of the consternation so 
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innocent and simple an act would cause in 
Edith's home; and we will foUow the 
missive to its destination, and see the effect 
it had on all those whom it so very closely 
concerned. 

Once before, as we have seen, Mrs. 
Kennedy had written to her sister, and had 
received no reply, for Edith could have no 
sympathy with, or confidence in, Ella. She 
was sure to know from her mother the 
course events would take, and would 
reserve her congratulations on her mar- 
riage till a fitting time. 

Edith expected a full share of complaint 
at her neglect, and was surprised at the 
few words of reproach, but quite under- 
stood wherefore when she read the account 
of the gay doings at Norman's home. 
Ella's was a nature that was easily pleased, 
and when well pleased disagreeables were 
soon forgotten and uncared for. 

Lord Howarth's name brought a bright 
blush to the young matron's cheek a-s she 
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read. How dared he presume even to talk 
about her, much more to send a message. 
Not let Charlie know, indeed! Why, 
she would show him her letter the moment 
he came in ! Then about Mrs. Harcourt's 
daughter — it was sad ; but it seemed a pity 
Ella should have introduced Mrs. Harcourt 
into her new home. But where was the 
picture ? Ah I Mrs. Seymour remembered 
to have seen it fall out of the envelope 
when she opened it, and, supposing it to 
be one of Mr. Kennedy, she had not cared 
to pick it up ; but now it had a new inte- 
rest. She leant forward, took it in her 
hand, and her eyes were rooted to the 
photograph, which most faithfully por- 
trayed the features of Louise Faulkner ! 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A PHOTOGEAPH. 

Some drops of comfort on the favoTired fall, 
But ahowens of sorrow are the lot of aJl. 

Thomson. 

T>RBSENTLY a quick footstep came 
along the gttrden pathway, which Mrs. 
Seymour recognised as that of Captam' 
Maxwell; and scarcely knowing why she 
did so, she hastily replaced the picture in 
its envelope. 

"Gk)od morning/' said he, as he ap- 
peared. Where is Charlie ? Why, Mrs; 
Seymour, what is the ntiatter P No bad 
news, I hope ?" 

"Why should you think so?* replied 
Edith, smiling, 
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" You look pale and nervous — or I fancy 
you do; but if it be only fancy, so mucli 
the better. I wanted Seymour, to tell him 
the Colonel wishes to see him. Will you 
deliver the message when he comes in ?" 

" Oh ! certainly," said Edith, rather ab- 
sently. "Are you in a great hurry? 
Must you go now ? I wish Charlie was 
here." 

" On my account it does not matter in 
the least. But can I do anything for 
you ? Are you sure you are quite well?'* 

"Perfectly so, thank you; but just a 
little perplexed." 

" Can I be of any service ?" 

" I don't know exactly," answered Edith, 
slowly. 

"Let me try. Tell me what bothers 
you." 

" You are not in great haste. How I 
wish Charlie would come 1 " 

" Shall I go and find him ?" asked Max- 
well, rising. 
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**No, no," replied Mrs. Seymour, more 
animated than she had yet been. He 
will come soon. Sit down again. TeU me 
if you know that," placing the photo in the 
young officer's hand. 

A bright^ glad look crept over his face, 
and he smiled as he replied, 

"I should think I do. Where did it 
come from ? Where was it done ? And 
to think she should keep me in the dark ! 
Intended as a surprise, I daresay." Then, 
raising his eyes, he was surprised to find 
Mrs. Seymour was looking at him curious- 
ly and earnestly. The smile loft his face, 
he flushed slightly, and an uncomfortable 
sensation passed over him. " Come, come, 
Mrs. Seymour, don't keep a feUow in the 
dark any longer — how did you come by 

this r 

" By fair means, I assm*e you." 

So I suppose ; but how ?" 
Maxwell was becoming impatient. 
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" If I tell yoU| will you promise to wait 
here till Charlie comes 

How very odd Mrs. Seymour was to- 
day! thought Maxwell, as he gave the 
required promise. 

**Well, then, that photograph came to 
me to-day in a letter," said Mrs. Seymour. 

"Oh, of course — ^from Louise — ^from 

1 

Pine Grove. What a wonderful mystery 1* 
laughed Allan, much relieved. 

" Stop ! I have not said the mystery is 
at an end ; in fact, I think it is only just 
commenced." 

"Why?" 

"This picture came to me from Eng- 
land." . 

" From England ! Who on earth sent it?" 

M^axwell was standing now ; an uncon- 
trollable excitement had seized him. What 
new impediment was coming in the way of 
his happiness ? 

Edith laid a restraining hand upon him. 

" You promised to wait ; sit down quiet- 
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ly, and read tlis letter from Ella. Most 
of it is not particularly interesting to you, 
but some part will be so." 

That Ella Vavasour, as he still thouj^ht 
of her, should possess the likeness of 
Louise Faulkner, whom she had never 
seen, and that she should send it to her 
sister, was so amazing in itself that Max- 
well's mind was so engrossed he scarce 
understood the trivial nonsense written in 
the untidy, school-girl hand ; but, when he 
came to the all-important portion, an 
exclamation of distress escaped him. 

Mrs. Seymour was watching anxiously 
for her husband, and soon espied him 
riding slowly along the road. Her white 
dress attracted him, and he was not long 
in coming to her side, when he was told 
the astonishing news; 
. It was a sore blow to Maxwell, and 
would be still more so to Louise, for it 
told her of the small amount of estimation 
in which Mrs. Harcourt (her mother) was 
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held by Edith. Long was the consultation 
held by the friends ; and ultimately they 
decided that Maxwell should break the 
unwelcome tidings to Louise — that he 
should bring her to town, and Edith should 
open the packet that Mrs. Faulkner had long 
ago confided to her keeping, so as to be 
quite assured that there was no mistaken 
identity. Then should be finally decided 
what step was to be taken. 

They were all convinced that Louise, 
who had fled from her father's keeping, 
would cling eagerly to the notion of being 
again restored to her mother. This Allan 
Maxwell decided, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, to resist, until she became his 
wife. The marriage must not be delayed, 
for, though their engagement had been 
short, their affection was not' that of a 
day. Thus all complications would be 
avoided, and Mrs. Harcourt must first 
know her long-lost daughter as the wife of 
Captain Maxwell. 
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These important matters had scarcely 
been decided when lunch made its appear- 
ance, and conversation drifted into more 
ordinary channels. Maxwell, though a 
good deal disturbed, tried to be at ease, 
and to chat away in his usual gay and free 
manner. 

"Mrs. Seymour," said he, "how was it 
you did not turn up at the dance last 
night? Everyone expected you, and I 
might have been your jailer, from the 
number of complaints lodged with me in 
consequence of your non-appearance: The 
absence of our premiere vakeuBe was con- 
sidered a public grievance." 

Oh, I had one of my favourite head- 
acheg, Charlie was lazy, and as Louise was 
not here to chaperon^ we did not care to go 
out. Was it gay ? Did it go off well ?" 

" Capital. By Jove ! how those middies 
dance ! And the fun of it is, they always 
select the biggest, tallest women. One 
little fellow was so entirely hidden by his 
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partner that she looked precisely as if she 
was dancing by herself." 

" Was there any fun ?" asked Charlie. 

" Don't I wish you had been there when 
Hallam picked up some false curls of 
Madame Campagne, and offered them to her 
in a quadrille." 

"What did she say?" 

"She managed it capitally; declined 
them with admirable nonchalance, and was 
not the least flustered." 

" Were they hers ?" said Edith. 

"Of course. She had been seen with 
them, and it is known she brought them 
out from Paris last mail." 

"Then I don't like Major Hallam for 
behaving so," 

" Only the Campagne is so confoundedly 
vain," replied Maxwell. 

"Well," said Edith, "I never did like 
him, and this does not increase my re- 
spect." 

"You are going to the dance on the 
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Constance this afternoon, of course ? " 

" Yes, we must go ; but, between our- 
selves, I quite dread the trip from the pier 
to the ship." 

" But the Admiral has ordered a steamer 
to go to and fro for the use of the visitors. 
You won't be in any way inconvenienced, I 
assure you," urged Allan. 

" It is the steamer I dread," replied Edith, 
laughing. " I would far rather go off in 
one of the boats." 

" But Qonsider the toilette, and the pos- 
sible damage ! How wiU you manage to- 
morrow for the water-picnic ?" 

" Oh ! I am not going. Even Charlie 
thinks I had better not. It is too far for 
me. 

"I am sorry," said Maxwell; "and so 
will be some one else I know." And a glad 
look came into his face. " I have a note 
from her here, and, after the usual love to 
Edith, she says : *How I am looking for- 
ward to see her ; it seems an age since I 
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left her, and yet it is not a week. ' 

The young lover ceased reading aloud, 
but as his eyes followed the further lines 
on the page a flush rose to his cheek. It 
was not unnoticed, and Mrs. Seymour play- 
fully rallied him. 

Blushing, I really believe ! You are 
too old for that. Captain Maxwell. But it 
is very unkind to come to such an abrupt 
termination." 

"Don't laugh at me, Mrs. Seymour. 
The thought that she cares for me seems 
almost too much to be true. I could not 
help a flush of pleasure. I cannot believe 
this horrid affair will make any difference 
between us, so I can't help feeling glad, if 
I were to be killed for it." 

A hand drawn quickly across his face 
showed that he was indeed in earnest. 

" I don't laugh — I admire you. Have 
you seen Louise since I have seen her ?" 

" Yes J I went down by the packet, and 
returned by night in a boat. I could not 
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take leave again so soon. I wanted to see 
that all was arranged properly for to- 
morrow." 

" How are they going ?" asked Edith. 

" In Mr. McAlpine's boat. We are all 
going irrespectively of each other. When 
we get to the island we shall sort ourselves, 
and return as we like." 

" Louise will return here with you and 
Charlie. Don't be late. You know what 
a coward I am, and jiiow anxious I shall be 
after dark." 

Alas! alas! after dark — ^to-morrow! 

''Ton shall not be made imcomfortable, 
Mrs. Seymour, we will leave early. When 
the magnet and loadstone are together, 
the does not signify; besides which, 
there will be so much to talk about and to 
arrange. Poor Louise! if she were to 
know what has happened, she would soon 
find her way here, and forget to-morrow 
entirely," said Maxwell. 

" I am sincerely glad she does not know 
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— she will have one more happy day. Don't 
let us rob her of it,** replied Edith. 

" Come and have a smoke, Maxy," called 
out Major Seymour, from the balcony. 

We shall not have many more chances." 

"I don't see why my marriage should 
separate us, Charlie," said Maxwell, putting 
his hand affectionately on his friend's 
shoulder. 

*'My dear boy, I didn't mean that, 
though you'll have to look sharp about it, 
or we shall not be present on the interest- 
ing occasion." 

"Charlie, what do you mean, love?" 
cried Edith. 

"Only that orders have come for our 
remove, dearest. But you and Maxy have 
been yarning at such a pace, I could not 
get a word in edgeways." 

" You mean you forgot all about it." 

"Well, your news was so much more 
sensational than mine, it quite put it out 
of my head." 
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" But is it really true ? And where are 
"we going? Do tell me, Charlie." 

" Well, Miss Irapatience, we are off the 
mail after next — ' homeward bound.' " 

"Home!" said Edith. It was indeed 
too good, and she burst into tears — ^tears 
of happiness — ^truly an April shower. 

" Crying, I declare !" said her husband, 
throwing his arm around her — "much use 
it is to tell you good news." 

" I could not help it, dear, it came so 
unexpectedly." 

"All right, little one. I ought not to 
have startled you. Run away and get 
ready, and look your very best. Mean- 
while Maxy and I will take a whiff." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



A WATER PICNIC. 

Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Shakespeare. 

IHE picnic in honour of the oflScers o£ 



the ships-of-war in the harbour was 
to be a very important affair indeed — 
everything was to be done on a grand scale.. 
Quite a fleet of boats would be required to 
take the visitors to the islet, one of many 
dotted about on the broad bosom of the 
beautiful gulf, bounded by velvety moun- 
tains. Here the banquet was to be held. 
All kinds of water-sports were to take place ; 
dancing would not be forgotten ; and many 
were the anticipations of the journey home 
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in the briglit moonlight — ^in fact, the whole 
colony seemed to be in good spirits. 

Mrs. Seymour was only to hear of thef 
wonderful fete, for, as water was her pro- 
claimed enemy, she would remain con- 
tentedly at home with her boy. The morn- 
ing passed away, and late in the afternoon 
a carriage waited at the entrance of the 
bungalow — a queer-looking sort of con- 
veyance to Enghsh eyes, but useful, inas- 
much as it was arranged so as to exclude 
heat, and give access to any air that might 
be moving. It had a white canopy over- 
heady was open behind and at the sides, and 
doubtless was an object of admiration to 
the ebony Jehu in attendance. 

" Berry wa-arm, madam," said Jehu, as 
Mrs. Seymour appeared, followed by Ellis, 
with her little charge — "too wa-arm, ma- 
dam, make little massa sick." 

" No, no, Baptiste," replied Edith, kind- 
ly ; "I am not afraid. I want first to go 
to the Rookery, to see if Mrs. Montgomery 
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has any flowers for me, tlieii to take along 
drive in the shade, and come home by the 
savannah in time for baby to go to bed." 

The man expressed his approval by ex- 
hibiting an entire set of faultless teeth, and 
rolling about his white eyeballs in a most 
hideous manner, indulging at the same 
time in 9* grunt of satisfaction at the pro- 
posed scheme. 

Very delightful was it driving along the 
picturesque lanes, teeming with a boundless 
assortment of the splendid vegetation of the 
tropics. A fresh breeze sprang up, won- 
derfully refreshing after the oppressive 
morning heat, and brought with it the 
fragrant perfume of the ever-flowering 
orange tree — ^the stephanotis and citron. 
Overhead, with sheltering branches, were 
the graceful bamboo and wide-spreading 
carracas, and towering aloft the nodding 
plumes of stately palms. Then, too, how 
striking was the beauty of the wayside, 
where Nature had been equally profuse; 
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where giant ferns and their lesser brethren 
nestled closely together, bound in still 
closer embrace by lianes and creeping 
ferns. Lower down how perfectly delicious 
was .the soft bed of moss from which so 
much luxuriance sprung ! 

Mrs. Seymour was an artist, and such 
scenes were not lost on her. While her 
husband amused himself with his gun, 
many a ramble had she had in the defiles 
of the mountains, seeking the ferns which 
now graced her verandah, and made so 
perfect a screen. Perhaps Ellis did not 
entirely sympathise in her mistress's taste 
for what she called " green stuff but as, 
in her eyes, Edith could do no wrong, and 
as she perceived that no one who saw the 
collection ever failed to bestow a large 
amount of praise upon it, therefore, of 
course, it must be all right, and baby must 
be taught to admire it too — ^but not to 
touch. 

They arrived soon at the Rookery. Mrs. 
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Montgomery, who had not joined in the 
gay doings, was very pleased not to have 
missed seeing Edith, and hearing from her 
the news of the day before. 

So our happy time together will soon 
be over/' exclaimed she ; " that is the worst 
of forming attachments, at any moment 
they are liable to be broken." 

" It is very hard, Aura, I must allow ; 
but you often go to the old country, and 
then we shall be sure to meet." 

" If it so happen," replied her friend ; 
" suppose I should go, and find you were 
thousands of miles away — ^you military 
people are ever changing your stations." 

" Yes, that is the worst of it — one can 
never feel settled; but Major Seymour has 
been so long on foreign service that we 
shall not be likely to be sent abroad again 
for some time," said Edith. 

" Did he wish to leave this ?" 

'*I did not know anything of it until 
last night, when he told me he could not 
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stand this climate, and he wanted to get 
removed. Some weeks ago he asked if I 
should like to go home — I had not a sus- 
picion he wished to do so, but he had then 
applied to be reheved. Sir Archibald had 
written him some very dreary letters, which 
may have influenced him." 

" Sir Archibald can't get over the little 
boy's death ?" asked Mrs. Montgomery. 

" No, and Amy, Lady Seymour, is heart- 
broken ; the doctor fears she will go into a 
decline, if she cannot be roused. For this 
I am thankful we are going, it will certain- 
ly cheer her." 

" What a wonderful surprise this must 
be to you about Louise Faulkner ! Are 
you pleased or sorry, Edith 

" Sorry, I think," replied she ; " and I 
fancy AUan Maxwell would rather have had 
his wife entirely to himself." 

"Was he at the dance on board the 
Admiral's ship yesterday, and did you 
go?" 
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" Yes, we all went, and enjoyed it ; but 
Maxwell told my husband that he should 
' steer clear ' of England, if possible." 

"Relations suddenly appearing in that 
manner will make it awkward for him," said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

" Very unpleasant. And such relations I" 

Ellis now made her appearance, with a 
suggestion that, if Mrs. Seymour intended 
to continue her drive, she must not tarry 
much longer with her friend. 

" Come with me for half an hour, Aura ; 
we shall not have many more chances. 
And I want you to promise to come and 
" see me in the Spring." 

Your offer is too tempting for me to 
refuse. As you say, our time together is 
short." 

Soon the friends were driving still far- 
ther amongst the hills and valleys. Many 
were the plans projected for their meeting 
next year. How delightful it would be for 
Edith to introduce Mrs. Montgomery to 
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Brookdale and all her favourite haunts T 
How warm would be her welcome from 
Mrs. Vavasour, Norman, and Mr. Daven- 
port ! 

" The picture you draw is indeed charm* 
ing, Edith, and will often come to my 
recollection before it is realised ; but while 
we are romancing in this fashion Ellis is 
looking grave; she thinks it will be late 
ere you get to the bungalow. Let usturn/'^ 
said Mrs. Montgomery. 

"My mistress never remembers she is 
not over-strong, ma'am," suggested- Ellis ; 
" and as the Major left her in my charge, 
I am bound to see no harm comes to her, 
ma'am." 

" Quite right, Ellis," replied Edith, smil- 
ing, and turning to Mrs. Montgomery. 
" Charlie knows in whose hands I shall be 
safe." 

And so they made their way home ; but 
Edith was so anxious to go once round the 
town before completing the drive, that Mrs. 
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Montgomery was compelled to assent, though 
the proposed route was very much out of 
their way. However, there might, by 
chance, be some of the pio-nic party re- 
turned, although it was much too early to 
be likely. 

" But Charlie might have come," Edith 
said ; he never cared to be long away 
from her; and how pleased he would be 
should they happen to meet 1" 

So, regardless of Ellis's gravity and 
baby's yawns, they proceeded on their way 
— for what ? — to meet Charlie." 

This pic-nic must indeed have caused 
a sensation, for when they came to the 
ouskirts of the town, all the world (left 
behind) seemed to be at their doors and 
windows. Edith, who was in good spirits, 
was much amused, and after acknowledging 
some of the salutations of her black neigh- 
bours, she turned to Ellis, laughing — 

"We are having a royal progress, I 
think. See how the people come out to 
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look at us ! Baby, is it to see you or me ?" 

When they came to the street groups 
were standing about talking and gesticu- 
lating excitedly, and many who knew Mrs. 
Seymour well were too much engrossed to 
notice the carriage as it passed, which cer- 
tainly seemed strange. 

"I wonder what these people can be 
talking about, ma'am ?" said Ellis, after a 
few moments' silence. 

" I should have thought you would be 
wiser than to have asked such a question," 
replied her mistress. "Your experience 
ought to have taught you by this time that 
the merest trifle will produce violent ex- 
citement." 

" In these niggers — ^yes, ma'am." 

" Nursie, for shame ! What have I told 
you about making use of that word !" said 
Edith, laughing. 

Ellis is going home soon," replied Mrs. 
Montgomery, "so thinks the restraint 
should be removed. Is it not so ?" 
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But the good woman did not hear, as 
she was eagerly trpng to catch a few of 
the excited words that were passing from 
mouth to mouth. At last, turning towards 
the ladies a face out of which every particle 
of colour had vanished, she stammered 
faintly, 

" Oh ! madam, I am afraid — something 
has happened !" 

Edith and Mrs. Montgomery thought 
she was going to faint, and tried to take 
the child from her arms, but she held him 
fast ; she was not fainting, but could say 
no more than " See to my mistress." 

They had now arrived on the wharf, 
which was densely crowded, and Ellis's 
suspicion was found correct, as the words 
"accident," "bad accident," "some one 
drowned,'* fell on their ears. 

Just at that moment a man on horse- 
back was about to gallop past the carriage 
at a furious rate, when, seeing who were 
its occupants, he stopped short, in his 
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energy almost throwing the animal on his 
haunches, — it was Mr. McAlpine. 

He waited only an instant to tell Edith 
and Mrs. Montgomery to follow him. They 
did so in silence, and found him waiting at 
the door of his house, to assist them to 
alight. Mechanically they did his bidding, 
too surely knowing now that something 
was the matter. He took them into the 
drawing-room, made Mrs. Seymour be 
seated, and hastily poured out for her a glass 
of wine, which he bade her drink, for she 
was so overcome that she could not speaL 

" A serious accident has happened," said 
Mr. McAlpine. His listeners became deadly 
pale, but neither qf them said a word, and 
he continued. " A squall came down the 
mountains, and two boats carrying sails 
were upset.^' 

" Is anyone lost faintly whispered Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

"Three," lie replied; then still more 
lowering his voice, so that she only could 
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hear, '^Eemain here with her," glancing 
towards Edith. " I am going to prepare a 
place for them here, out o£ the way of the 
crowd, until other arrangements can be 
made." He sank on a couch, and covered 
his kind face with his hands, then rushed 
from the room. Edith never stirred or 
spoke, but sat tightly holding her friend's 
hands in both her own — ^waiting, ah ! wait- 
ing. 

"They remained so for a long time, 
until darkness came over them, but they 
would not have lights. How stiU that 
room was! — each woman holding her breath, 
as though fearing to disturb the slumbers 
of the little one in his nurse's arms. 

After a time came the shrill whistle of a 
steamer, sounding so distinctly in the night 
air that none could repress an involuntary 
start ; and then the tramp of many feet, 
followed by the confused hum of the crowd,, 
excited still, but respectful. Then all 
was silent* 
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No one came for very long, and no sign 
was made by any of the anxious women ; 
but presently the door opened, and Mr. 
McAlpine appeared, supporting the form of 
a man. He looked up, and by the faint 
light of the rising moon recognised Edith 
Seymour. Breaking from Mr. McAlpine, 
Allan Maxwell — for it was he — ^rushed to- 
wards her, and threw himself at her feet in 
' an agony of grief. 

Yes, the story was soon told. A treach- 
erous squall had come suddenly upon a small 
boat in which was a merry party, and in 
an instant many heai*ts were made deso- 
late. 

The handsome form, the genial smile, 
the gay manner of Charlie Seymour were 
gone for ever, henceforth to be merely 
memories of the past ; for when the boat 
had sunk beneath the turbulent waves, it 
had carried with it to his watery grave the 
gallant soldier. 

VOL. m. T 
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Louise Harcourt, too (in deatli let us 
p^ssigu to her her true name), was no more, 
but to Allan remained the melancholy 
satisfaction of following her remains to 
their last resting-place. 

One other young girl had found her 
grave in the deep, and Allan had had a . 
truly marvellous escape. Thus closed the 
day that had dawned with so many bright 
anticipations. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



NEVEB MORE. 



Alas ! I have not words to tell my grief. 



Dryden. 



E must pass briefly over the events 



^ ^ of tlie miserable weeks succeeding 
the memorable day of 'the picnic, which, 
when it closed, left Edith Seymour in the 
desolation of widowhood, and Allan Max- 
well scarcely less afflicted. 

For many a long day did Mrs. Mont- 
gomery minister at the bedflide of her 
friend, whom she had known and loved in 
the days of her brightest happiness. She 
had taken her from Mr. McAlpine's house 
to the Rookery, where life and death had 
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wrestled for the victory ; and although the 
former had triumphed, many were the 
grave fears that reason might be more 
difficult to restore. 

Unknown to Edith, all arrangements for 
her return to England had been made, and 
now it only remained for the doctor to give 
his consent for her departure. 

How different now was the appearance 
of the deserted bungalow, empty and silent, 
compared with the time when life and 
gaiety had reigned there. Maxwell, de- 
spite his own sorrow, had been untiring in 
his endeavours to lessen that of his friend's 
wife; and when at last Edith was suf- 
ficiently convalescent to see him, and asked 
how she should set about the arrangement 
of certain matters, he told her, kindly, 
" Not to trouble herself. All she had to 
do was to get well." She heard all he had 
to say quietly, making no comment on 
anything, and appeared to care little for 
the future. Only once did she allude to 
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her husband — ^just when Maxwell rose to 
take leave, whispering softly, Has been 
found?" But Allan only shook his head 
sorrowfully, and the poor girl sank back 
again in her chair, and closed her weary, 
aching eyes. From that hour she never 
mentioned his name. 

Mr. Davenport was at Plymouth, anxi- 
ously looking for the arrival of the Trans- 
Atlantic mail-steamer, and scarcely was the 
vessel in sight before he had put off to 
meet her. It was a dreary afternoon in 
November, rendered gloomy by rain, fog, 
and mist. "What a contrast to the bright 
Winter morning, nearly three years ago, 
when Major Seymour and his blooming 
bride stood on the deck of the outward- 
bound Shannon 1 

Mr. Davenport was soon alongside and 
aboard. The first face he saw was that 
of Captain Maxwell. A warm handshake 
was all the greeting between the two men, 
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who then went together below stairs, and 
entered Edith's cabin. 

Norman was by his sister's side, for he 
had gone to meet her a fortnight since ; 
and by her side, too, was Aura Mont- 
gomery. Yes, Edith was well-cared for^ 
for she had endeared herself to every 
heart. A faint smile passed over her wan 
face when she saw Morris Davenport. She 
came towards him, and, putting her head 
on his shoulder, wept quietly for some 
minutes. They all knew such tears were 
beneficial, and left the friends together, 
while preparations for landing were being 
made. 

How quiet Edith was! — ^how perfectly 
calm and placid! — ^almost like one in a 
dream. Her child alone had power to 
rouse her. 

And so they travelled on to Clifford, 
where Mrs. Vavasour awaited them — ^Max- 
well having bid adieu, not without a pro- 
mise that he would follow shortly, not- 
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withstanding his protest that he was not 
company for anyone. 

In the midst of the gay doings for the 
" housewarming " at Clifford, had come the 
tidings that changed it to a house of 
mourning ; and at Norman s desire it had 
been at once prepared as the future home 
of his widowed sister and little Charlie. 

We draw a veil over the meeting between 
mother and daughter, and leave Edith 
safely sheltered by loving hearts. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EDITH. 

Yet was there light around her brow, 

A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which showed — ^though wandering earthward now — 

Her spirit's home was in the skies. 

MOOBE. 

rrilME has passed on, and months have 
fled; the first keen edge of Edith's 
sorrow has worn off, and in its place has 
come an aching void. Time will work 
wonders, everyone says — and Edith says 
so too ; but she is very frail and wan still. 
Lady Seymour, roused from her grief at 
the first sight of Edith's greater sorrow, 
has been much with her, and she and Sir 
Archibald begin to be content in seeing in 
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Charlie's son the future baronet. Norman 
was delighted with the merry little fellow, 
who would, he said, eventually inherit all 
poor Maraval's property. 

Mr. Davenport looked on approvingly, 
but after a while suggested a change for 
Edith. Brooding over her loss was not the 
best thing for her, so he told her he wanted 
a companion in London for a few weeks — 
would she take pity on the poor old bache- 
lor, and come and cheer his lonely hours ? 
The boy would be quite an acquisition — he 
should certainly be included in the invita- 
tion, and, with Ellis in attendance, no 
better arrangement could be made, 

Mrs. Seymour at first shook her head. 
" Of all places she could not go to London 
but when the scheme was again pressed on 
her by Mrs. Davenport, it did not appear so 
impossible; and on a third appeal she 
yielded consent, and soon was installed in 
comfortable quarters. 

Mrs. Kennedy was working hard at 
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pleasure-seeking night and day, but found 
time to " look Edith up " occasionally, and 
apologised prettily for her half -mourning 
costume. "Black," she said, never be- 
came her well ; and it was so oppressively 
hot. Mr. Kennedy had such ridiculous 
notions, and thought she was wanting in 
respect to Mrs. Seymour — men don't un- 
derstand things, do they, Edy ?" 

"Perhaps not. But you ought to be 
much obliged for a suggestion kindly offer- 
ed," replied her sister, gently. 

"I am not one of that sort, my dear 
Edith ; so long as I don't make any glaring 
mistakes. I like to go my own way." 

" But Mr. Kennedy is so kind to you, 
Ella ; he called on me yesterday ^" 

"Did he?" interrupted Ella* "Do teU 
me what you think of my choice," here she 
laughed gaily. "Did he say anything 
about me; I had been annoying him 
terribly before he went out, so I suppose 
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he complained, did he ? TU send him to 
Coventry, I declare !" 

" To save your doing so, I may as well 
tell you he did not mention you ; he did 
not appear annoyed/' 

Well, I'll tell you what was the matter. 
I met Edmu — Mr. Leighton " — Ella 
blushed deeply in spite of herself — " I met 
Mr. Leighton the day before yesterday in 
Kensington Gardens; and I told Mr. 
Kennedy I had invited him to dinner to- 
night ; that was all." 

"Was all — ^was, enough, you mean, to 
annoy him. I suppose your husband 
knows all about that affair?" replied Mrs. 
Seymour. 

" To be sure he does ; but that makes no 
difference now I am married. However 
he is coming to dine, and if Mi'. Kennedy 
likes he can stop away ; but I must be off^ 
Edith, if you look at me like that I won't 
come and see you again, those grave eyes 
of yours make me uncomfortable. Where's 
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the boy ? Out or asleep, of course. I am 
coming to have a romp with him when I've 
time. By-the-by, Edy, I know some one 
who is on the look out for you. Are you 
coming into the park to-day ; I'U tell him 
to keep watch." 

Ella, if you wish to keep me indoors 
you will talk in that manner. I never go 
anywhere without Mr. Davenport," said 
Edith ; the ready tears were not far off, 
and recalled thoughtless Ella to herself. 

" Tm so sorry I hurt you, Edy, I didn't 
mean it, indeed I didn't ; say you forgive 
me, it was only my fun." 

"All right, dear, only never say such 
things again." 

A warm embrace, and the sisters parted. 

The next day Edith and Morris Daven- 
port took their usual early constitutional, 
and before returning home to lunch, en- 
gaged chairs to watch the equestrians in 
the Row for a while. They had sat there 
only a few minutes when Mr. Davenport 
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suggested they should proceed homewards. 
He was not generally so quickly tired, and 
often had they passed an hour in admiring 
the horses and their riders. Edith looked 
surprised. 

" If you prefer remaining let us do so/' 
said Mr. Davenport, interpreting her 
glance ; " but we are in close proximity to 
an old acquaintance of yours. I have only 
just discovered the fact, and I quite dread 
his turning round, as he knows me well." 

" Do you mean Lord Howarth," replied 
Mrs. Seymour quickly, at the same time 
lowering her thick veil. 

"Yes," said Mr. Davenport; "he is 
sitting in front of us, talking to the man 
with a white hat. Shall we go or remain 

"Let ufi go by all means," exclaimed 
Edith. "But can that wretched-looking 
man be really the Lord Howarth we used 
to know ?" 

*'You may well be surprised, my dear 
Edith, but the reckless life he leads is, in 
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itself, sufficient to ax5C0unt for his changed 
looks, and the miserable marriage he 
made." 

Edith could indeed now smile at the 
remembrance of her mistaken feeling for 
this man, whose depravity had obhterated 
every trace of the beauty that had first 
captivated her girlish heart. How the old 
days rushed back to her memory I This 
chance meeting brought vividly before her 
that delightful first visit to the Continent, 
which had ended so sadly. This marriage 
that Mr. Davenport spoke of had been 
Maraval's death-blow. And Edith thought 
what a sad, changing world is this I How 
good for us is the remembrance that it is 
only for a season " we sojourn here ! 

The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there.'! 

Wrapped in such-hke meditations, Edith, 
who was idly passing away the afternoon, 
did not hear a footstep in the passage, and 
would scarcely have observed the opening 
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door, had not a strange voice struck her 
ear. 

"Mrs. Seymour will be *at home' to 
me. You need not come further ; I will 
announce myself." 

The servant had been perfectly right; 
Edith did not receive any but friends, and 
this certainly was a stranger. A lady, 
richly dressed, entered, closed the door of 
the drawing-room, and, approaching Edith, 
with critical eyes sui-veyed her from head 
to foot. Mrs. Seymour was so startled at 
the sudden intrusion, and the peculiar 
deportment of her visitor, that she waited 
for her to introduce herself. 

"I presume you are Mrs. Seymour?" 
said the lady. 

She paused, and Edith assented. 

"I am Lady Howarth," she continued, 
haughtily. "I intended writing to you, 
but the easiest way to get a thing done is 
to do it oneself ; so I determined to see 
you." 
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''May I ask you to be seated, Lady 
Howarth, and then to tell me the object of 
this visit 

" Have you seen my husband to-day 
she asked, brusquely. 

"Certainly," repUed Edith. 

was sure of it! And you are 
waiting for him now, I daresay ? That is 
why I have found you alone/* 

" I don't know by what right you ask 
me such questions." 

" By the wrongs of an injured, outraged 
woman I'' 

" But I have nothing to do with your 
wrongs," said Edith, gently. 

"You have all to do with them." 

"I?" exclaimed Edith. 

" Very innocent !" sneered the impatient 
woman — " very well acted !" 

" There must be some misapprehension, 
Lady Howarth. I returned from abroad 
about six months ago, and have been at 
my brother's house, far away in the 
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country, ever since, until a week ago. 
To-day I went into the park with my 
friend — my second father, I may say,— 
and he pointed out to my notice Lord 
Howarth; otherwise I should not have 
recognised him. 1 have not seen him for 
years, and he seemed much changed. 
Beyond this I know nothing about him, 
nor can I in the least imagine to what 
your remarks allude- Will you kindly 
explain yourself ?" 

So calmly did Mrs. Seymour say these 
words that they had a subduing effect on 
her hearer. 

" Is that the 'perfect truth ?" she asked 
at length. 

"You really must excuse my replying 
to that question, Lady Howarth," repHed 
Edith, with heightened colour, 

" May I ask you another, without offend- 
ing you, MrSr Seymour ?" 

" You will not offend me, because you 

VOL. m. u 
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are labouring under a mistake of some 
kind/' 

"For Heaven's sake, then, pray answer 
me ; I am so miserable. Were you ever 
engaged to my husband ?** . 

Edith smiled, and putting her hand on 
Lady Howarth's said, 

"On that matter I can easily satisfy 
you. We were never more than friends — 
never.'' How glad she was to be able to 
say so honestly. " But why did you not 
ask Lord Howarth ?" 

And for reply Edith had to listen to the 
history of Eosalie Howarth's woes. What 
a different picture did it present to her own 
married lifel Truly there were worse 
separations than death. 

These confidences were interrupted by 
the arrival of Mr. Davenport, who guessed 
at once who the lady in tears at Edith's 
feet must be — it could be no other than 
Lady Powarth. Instinctively also that 
lady jBeemed to recognise Mr. Davenport in 
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the new comer. A sudden idea appeared 
to strike her, and she sprang towards him. 

You are Mr. Davenport, are you not, 
everyone's friend ? I want to speak to you 
alone, if Mrs. Seymour will excuse me." 

" What can I do for you, my dear 
lady ?" he asked, when Edith had left 
them. 

" First I want to confess how deeply I 
have wronged that poor lady," looking 
towards the door by which Mrs. Seymour 
had vanished. 

" Wronged her !" exclaimed Morris, 
raising his eyebrows and much astonished. 
"Very few people could find heart to 
wrong Edith Seymour." 

You are right ; but all along I thought 
my husband and she had been engaged, 
that the engagement was broken off to 
enable him to marry my money, not me — 
that they cared for each other still, and 
that they were now meeting daily." 

u2 
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"All of which shows you don't know 
our Edith," said Mr. Davenport, 

"Yes, I see it now — yes, I see it all 
now. I was wicked enough to prevent 
my father from being liberal to me, the 
only way I could think of revenging myself, 
and now I would give the world to undo 
what I have done." 

" You mean what you say, I presume 

" Indeed, indeed I do." 

" Shall I point out a way ?" 

" I implore you upon my knees to do 
so. 

Then Mr. Davenport, without considering 
that he was breaking faith or confidence 
with anyone, told Lady Howarth the whole 
details of her husband's monetary troubles, 
which had naturally irritated him beyond 
endurance — ^more so, the feeling that he 
had robbed Edith Vavasour of a fortime 
which his wife would not enable him to 
repay — ^how he had wished to cut off the 
entail of Brincliffe, and place it in Mr. 
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Davenport's hands, but had desisted, hoping 
some other way of redeeming his character 
might be discovered ; and how from a mis- 
taken hope of Thinning a fortune by degrees 
at the gaming-table, he had fallen into still 
deeper embarrassment. 

Meanwhile Edith Seymour had not been 
idle. Quick as the thought that inspired 
her, she had driven to Lord Singleton's 
house in Belgravia, and had inquired for 
Lord Howarth. She was shown into the 
library, and found him seated with his back 
towards her. Unhesitatingly she walked 
forward. 

He started violently, covered his face 
for a moment, and then rose to jneet 
her. He would have caught her in his 
arms in the passionate joy of the moment, 
but the sight of the grave face, the sweet 
sad eyes, the braided hair under the widow's 
bonnet, the small figure draped in deepest 
mourning, produced in her a quiet dignity 
that he could not fail to respect. Edith 
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held out her hand to him, and in a slightly 
trembling voice, said, 

" I am an unexpected visitor, my lord ; 
but when you know my errand, you will 
forgive me/' 

" I would forgive you anything but for- 
getting me, Edith," said he, hastily, press- 
ing the hand he held. 

I have known much joy and terrible 
grief since we last met, Lord Howarth, and 
your kindness to me in the old days " — she 
did not falter even then — " brings me here 
now. Your wife loves you." 

" Preposterous 1" he cried. ^*Is that 
what you come here to tell nie ? Do you 
love me, Edith P' 

He came very close to her now, but she 
did not move, only raised her eyes wonder- 
ingly to his face. 

" Love you ?" she repeated. " Oh, dear, 
no. What could make you suppose such a 
thing ? I never loved anyone but — ^him— 
and he — is — ^gone ; but not — the love." 
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So quiet, so few were the words — but so 
true, so simple, so convinciiig. Lord How- 
arth liad broken the laws of God and man 
for this woman, had imperilled the present 
and the future, cast happiness to the 
winds, and become depraved in mind and 
body — and now had come the reward : she 
had in all sincerity confessed she had nef^er 
loved him — never. What a revulsion of 
feeling for him I But Edith did not heed 
his emotion — she had only short time in 
which to do her work. 

" Tou and I were good friends once — ^lot 
us be good friends again. Lord Howarth. 
Think of Maraval and the happy past ; and 
although my heart is broken, let me have 
some slight joy in seeing two people re- 
united who have, from some inexplicable 
cause, made a stumbling-block of me — let, 
at least, that satisfaction be mine — say 
yes, my lord. Tour wife is now with our 
kind friend, Mr. Davenport. Let me take 
you to them.'' 
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" We are always to be friends, Edith — 
always ?' 

" Yes ; but you must not, if you please, 
call me by my Christian name." 

The sweet smile chased away the sting 
in these words, and Lord Howarth accom- 
panied Edith. 

Lady Howarth had just completed an 
arrangement by which Mr. Pierrepoint 
should manage the money difficulty with 
Morris Davenport, and that in no way 
should Lady Howarth interfere with the 
cutting off of the entail of Brookdale, if 
her husband desired it to be so. 

So far all was satisfactory, the only 
difficulty being an interview between the 
unhappy couple, which was perplexing both 
when Edith's return dispelled their doubts 
and fears. Hers had been an errand of 
mercy, and she had proved the good angel 
in the path of Rosalie Howarth, although 
on her innocent head the latter had heaped^ 
unjustly, words of wrath and bitterness. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CONCLUSION. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 

It glinuners like a meteor, and is gone ! 

Yet is the tale — ^brief though it be — as strange ; 

As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change 

As any that the wandering tribes require, 

Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 

As any song of old, in hall or bower. 

To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching hour. 

BOGERS. 

-A ND now we must take a long farewell 
of the friends whose fortunes we 
have so closely followed. 

With Edith Seymour we may linger still 
a few moments. Her life, though a blight- 
ed one, is not solitary. She is truly the 
bright star of Norman's home. She can 
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join him in his good works ; she can minis- 
ter to those dependent upon him ; she can 
cheer his lonely hours, and exercise a gentle 
sway over his household. Little Charlie 
makes the sunshine at CliflPord, and Nor- 
man begins to wonder what he should 
have done without him ! The brother and 
sister are most thoroughly united, and still 
more closely so by the subtle bond — ^that 
both have suffered. Norman has a little 
uneasy suspicion, when Captain Maxwell 
makes his somewhat frequent visits, that 
perhaps he may some day try to lure Edith 
from his side ; but he puts it away from 
him, as something too unpleasant to think 
of. Maxwell is a thorougly good fellow, 
but he will have no chance with Mrs. Sey- 
mour. For the trouble he has spared her 
she can never be grateful enough, under- 
taking, as he did, entirely unassisted, the 
disagreeable task of establishing the iden- 
tity of poor Maraval. Mrs. Harcourt was 
satisfied with the proofs he produced, but 
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her unfortunate husband looked on it as 
a trumped-up affair, and will continue the 
fruitless search for his lost child till his 
miserable limbs refuse to do his bidding. 

Lord and Lady Howarth, re-united by 
Edith's agency, live together more happily 
than might have been expected. Lord 
Howarth's pride received a deadly blow in 
the rejection of his love by Edith, and 
caused him, perhaps, henceforth, not to 
hold in so light esteem the affection 
offered him in a more legitimate quarter. 
They travel a good deal, and Lady Howarth, 
thankful at length for small mercies, no 
longer bores her husband with complaints 
and upbraidings. Mr. Pierrepoint having 
most opportunely died, there has been no 
need for the sacrifice of Brincliffe Court, 
and Lord Howarth can still hold his own 
proudly in the halls of his ancestors. 

Mrs. Harcourt divides her time pretty 
equally between Lady Howarth and Ella. 
She understands the ways of both 
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households better than a stranger could, 
and is a source of comfort to Mr. Kennedy 
during the frequent absences of his fair 
young wife, whose popularity is certainly 
not on the decline. 

We wish we could bid adieu to Ella 
—"naughty Ella'' still— with brighter 
hopes for the future ; but the faults which 
in girlhood were somewhat attractive, have 
lost something of their charm now. A 
coquette she will ever be ; but she need not 
so glaringly patronize, under the very eyes 
of a devoted husband, that rising young 
professional, Edmund Leighton. There is 
no great harm in it, but it certainly is not 
wise. Mr. Kennedy is, as ever, her willing 
slave, but does not trouble her with his 
attentions so much as he used to do — he 
found they rather detracted from her en- 
joyment, so he denied himself his greatest 
pleasure. Her slightest wish is his law, 
her happiness his own ; but he sighs more 
deeply and more frequently every day, 
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without, however, the smallest idea that 
his doing so attracts any attention. One 
of the chief est pleasures that his marriage 
has brought him has been the friendship 
of Edith Seymour. She has never turned 
to him a cold look, but by silent kindness 
has shown how much she sympathises with 
his strange position. 

Brookdale Hall, we understand, is to 
pass into the hands of strangers shortly ; 
and old Needham's services are to be trans- 
ferred to Clifford, which seems to be a good 
arrangement for all concerned, when we 
consider that Ellis is in close attendance on 
little Charlie. 

Eiversfield is putting on its gayest 
aspect ; all things around it have put on 
their gala attire ; church bells are ringing, 
banners are waving, and a grand triumphal 
arch spans the broad carriage-way. Pleas- 
ure beams on every face, and on none more 
than those of Edith and Norman, as they 
stand side by side under the stately porch, 
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waiting for the arrival of Morris Daven- 
port, and the bride for whom he has pa- 
tiently waited for three-and-twenty years. 



THE END* 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN ; with Episodes, 



Political, Social, Sporting, and Theatrical. By Lord Wii*- 
LiAM Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. bound. 

" * CelebritieB I haye Known,* by Lord William Pitt Lennox, ia a book containing 
Bome highly interesting reminiscenoea It poesesses the piquancy and originality 
of the ' Greville Memoirs,* with a complete absence of the malidoufl observationB 
which too frequently find expression in the writings of the late Clerk of the Cooncil. 
The volomes commence with the dosing years of the Regency, and the Prince 
Begent appears in a much more favourable light than has been represented by 
Thackeray and Greyille. The other monarchs of whom we have reminiscences 
are William IV., Louis XYIIL, and Napoleon III. Amongst the warriors, wits, 
dramatic artists, and sporting celebrities with whom the author has been person- 
ally intimate are the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Baglan, 
Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, Elliston, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 0*Neil, Lord George 
Bentinck, James Morrell, Lord Deerhurst, Hon. W. Ooyentry, Frederick Delmtf 
Badcllffe, Hon. Moreton Berkeley, and Sir Massey Stanley. Of these we are 
favoured with much pleasant gossip ; but the most entertaining chapter is that on 
* Dandies.* Brummel, Alvanley, Worcester, Petersham, Weilesley Pole, D*OrBay, 
Ball Hughes, and other men of fashion, are brought under notice, and &eir eccen- 
tricities and follies described. * Celebrities I have Known* will donbtiese become a 
popular book. It is a most interesting record of political, military, sodftl, sporting, 
and dramatic episodes, and a complete repository of aneodote, repartee, and ^gooa 
things,* '*— Court JourruO, 



NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



By G. J. ANDXRSSorr, Author of " Lake Ngami," The Okavango 
River," &c. Edited by L. Llotd, Author of «* Field Sports of 
the North." 1 volume demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 
158. bonnd. 

This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist"— iSatiircfev Review, 

"Andersson*s ' Notes of Travel * are wonderfully full of interest^ both for the 
nataraUst and the geographer. Whether, in fact, he writes of the fauna of land 
and air, of missionary work among the Namaquas, or the strange races of remote 
Ovampo-land, the traveller has always something fr^sh to teU us. The narrative 
of personal adventure, and of the scenes of native warfare, ia frank and graphic 
in the extrem&'*~(?raj»A«e. 

These interesting and invaluable notes of travel ought to be placed side by side 
with those of Livingstone^ A more heart-stirring narrative it has not been our 
good fortune to meet with.**— JfeiMnfiHr. 

'•A book of sterling merit, whksh foimi a most intereetiBg record of fortitude 
and determination evinced in the face of terrible trials and sufferinga For true, 
imoonscious pathos, and vivid human interest, we knew few books to compare 
with Mr. Andersson's nanativa**— tiVoAa 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 
1&16. By Charles Loftus, formeriy of the Boyal Navy, 
late dt the Coldstream Guards. 2 volumes, crowQ 8vo. 
?ls. bound. 



PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 
Whetham, Author of '* Western Wanderings," &c. 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo., with 8 Illustrations. 158. (Just Ready), 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OP ARAQON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Vols. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

**In two handsome ToIimieB Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
Is one which will sustain the reputaticm of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
At^aunun. 

"In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiid pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highJbr than laborious research and philosophic insight**— Jforntn^ Post 

"The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
oontribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of inf oimation— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dizon is a sUIful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
!a alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
veach a very high level of picturesque power."— Z>enly Newt. 

" Mr. Hepworth Dizon, in his new work, has choeen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so dear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivadty of style can be shaded ofT, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and nathoa For pleasant 
leading and very effective writing we can wannly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes.'* 

VOLS, & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS: CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfwobih Dizon. Second Edition. DemySyo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

These oonehiding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
Qsed with keen interest by thousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
Bfendent, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and jdctnresque styla The work should 
be found in eveiy Ubrary.**— iPoit 

**Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art off interesting his leadenL He has pro- 
« duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect**— Ztarily ymt. 

** Mr. Dixon has oompleted in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat> 
•d with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of tmtih upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that lijght bef orei Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is conoentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
foUy, so fairly, or so attractively."— Abta and Qaeriaa 

HISTOKY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hkpwokih Dixon. A NKwLmBAsr Enmoir. 
1 ToL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 128. 
** Mr. Dixon's * William Fenn* is, perhaps, the best of his booka Hehasnowre- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter, ft is now offered in a 
somptaoas volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interestixig and instructive memoir of 
OM of the worthies of Bngiaad'*— JT-rasiflni- 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 



YILIiE. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Tonqb, 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 yoIb. crown Svo. 21b. 

" The author of this very interesting memoir was a French gentleman of ancient 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804^ and, having distinguished Umself in the Grand Army, retired from militttry 
life in 1883, and snrvived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Oom- 
mnne of 187L The personal career of H de Gkinneville, as we see it in his modest 
accouit of himself, presents a nmnber of points of interest— for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. His 
autobiography conveys a lively notion of the French gentWtomme of the present 
century, who preferred giving his sword to his cofmtry to leading a life of intrigue 
and inaction, and yet never forgot the traditions of his class, and the associations 
of the throne of St Louis. The most valuable part of these memoirs, however, 
consists in the light they throw on the great age of military wonders and revolution 
whJdi passed before 11 de Gonneville's eyes, and which is often illustrated with 
more clearness by the simple chronicles of eye-witnesses of events than by tiie 
efforts of more ambitious writers. The work conteins some interesting details on 
more than one campaign of the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been dis- 
closed before ; and it adds to our knowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and 
Prussia in 1807, and several passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, aJso, 
within the presence of Napoleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes 
of the First Empire ; and ite anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidentiy 
genuine and very characteristia It introduces ub to the inner life and real stete 
of the Grand Army, and lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The 
work (Uscloses a variety of deteils of interest connected with Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolntion of 
July, 1830. On the whole, readers who core to know what on honourable soldier 
heard and said of the most wonderful time in modem history will find in these 
pages much to delight them. We have dwelt at length on this instructive record 
of the experiences of a memorable age, and can commend it cordially to our 
readera**— 2^ Times. 

" The recollections of Colonel de Qonneville form on interesting contribution to 
fhe library of memoirs on the history of the last seventy years. M. de Gonne- 
▼nie aims at giving a description of uie principal incidents in the erratic life of a 
soldier who went urough all the campaigns of the Bepublic and of the Empire. 
His style is very agreeable, and the variety of scenes through which he condncta 
US from France to Germany, teUng Italy and Spain on the way, keepe the reader 
constantly interested.**— tSKorfwrday Reoieio. 



COSITAS ESPANOLAS; or, Evbry-day Life in 



Spain. By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bnr^, Author of Turkish 
Harems and Oircassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 yoL 8vo. 158. 

"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confldentiy be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the inner life of Spain. 
It does not pretend to instruct the reader about any unknown places, but gives the 
impressions which new scenes and a new nationalif^ made upon the mind of a 
cultivated member of good society; thus it becomes pleasant reading, and forms a 
delightful mental relief to those who want something more solid than current 
fiction, and yet need relaxation. Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltor, Madrid, the 
Escurlal, the Alhambra, Seville, and many other places; and there is a freshness 
and sincerity about the account which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had 
never been treated before. The descriptive faculty is very largely developed in our 
author, and some of the passages relati ng t o scenery are extremely fine, and lay 
the view before the eyes to perfection. What makes the book still more attrac- 
tive is the keen sense of humour manifested throughout**— Pm^. 

" A most delightful and interesting voluma Gk)od sense and amusing anecdotes 
abound. * Gositas Espanolas ' must become a standard work."— Court JoumaL 

"A delightfully entertaining book, full of reliable information.**— JfeMenflwr. 

" In this amusing book Mra Harvey sketches a series of pictures of Spanish life 
as it is, each a gem in ite way.'*— GVote. 
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MESSES. HUKST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 



Including His Gorrespondence. By His Grandson, Spknoer Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30b. 

This work ccmtalns Letters from the King, the Prince Begent^ the Dakeeof Cum- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenyille, Orey, 
Longhborongh, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh; Mr. Pltfc, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distingaiBhed men. 

**Mr. Walpole'B work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling aa 
important biography from authentic material, bat also on hie eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— Ifbmtiv PoiL 

**InMr. Percevars biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest"— 2>aay ITeua. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hm Wipk. 
2 vols, large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24s. 
** This life of Mosoieles will be a valuable book of refermce for the mnsieal hia> 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr. Mendelsaohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Kalk- 
breuner, Edesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, P^rriani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzelU, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schriider-Devrlent, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir a. Smart, Standigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Vellnti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate tadc for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have< 
been judiciously mada Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the 'Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von BiUoWvLitoUf, fta, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Ooddard, Mr. John Bametl, Mr. 
Hnllah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Bumboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prot Wolf, in. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amuslttg anecdotes."— iKtoMnim. 



KECOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FKANOE 

ANDENOLAND. ByLADTCusuKNTiNADATiBS. 2nd£ditian. 2 v. 



Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Dnchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, me Duke 
and Duuiess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, Bling 
Frederic William, Prince TaUeyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soul^ 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon m, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d*Onay, Victor uugo, Geonre IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, ftc. 
**Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen mudi, 
heard much, and remembered weU. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrae.*'— -Posf. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOTiKS— Continued. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 



Arnold, B.A., kte of Christ Ghnrch, Oxford. 2 vols. 8ro. SOs. 

" This work is good in conception and deyerly executed, and as thorooghly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abl& The style is original, the thooght 
Tigorons, the information wide and thorongh, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enongh to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opiniona of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to leave unflnifahed or to find uninter- 
esting. MoreoTor, there is with the scholarly ability so sincere an earnestness, 
and so much devotional feeling of a refined and simple sort, tender and true, that 
we believe no one will be able to go through the volumes without being conscious 
of having received a new impression of good, and without having learned a regard 
for the writer."— JioAn Bull 

We think it will be admitted that Mr. Arnold has achieved his task with a 
large amount of success. He presents a general view of what the Charch has been 
^olng during the last forty years ; but the bulk of the work is taken up with 
sketches of the leaders with whose names contemporary Ohurch history is asso- 
ciated. Mr. Arnold is thus able to give a personal interest to his narrative, and to 
castmany side lights on the influences which have determined the direction of 
cventa He displays considerable power of seizing the salient points of a striking 
character, and presenting tiiem in a clear and forcible style." — Olobe. 

'*Mr. Arnold's book is veryreadabla It contains a great deal of useful and 
interesting inf onnation which has not been available before, and is full of lively 
sketches and entertaining snecdotea It will give that view of a number of emi- 
nent personalities whom we have long known by name that is so generally 
attractive and popular. It is right to say that Mr. Arnold does not write in the 
spirit of a partisan, and is evidently anxious to be fair to men of different schools." 



A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 



Jbatfrbson, Author of "A Book about Doctors,** "Lawyers," 
" The Clergy," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Frincipal Oomtsnts: — Qraoe at Meals; Britons at Table; Antique Feasting; 
Apician Precepts; The Form of Gury]; Culinary Oolourists ; Death in the Pot 
and Dish Covers; Medinval Menus; Warners and Subtleties, Ancient and 
Modem; Cwving and Carvers; Forks and Napery; Horn, Bell, and GK>ng; 
Manners and the Want of them; Spits and Jacks; Cruelties and Curiosities ; 
Numbers at Table ; Soup ; Fish ; Joints and Steaks ; Pie and Pie Tart : Poultry ; 
Goose; Game; Bread and Vegetables; The Salad: Eggs; Dessert; Ordering of 
Feasts ; Cook Shops and Club Houses ; The Folk Lore of Feeding ; Epicures ; 
Politteal Gastronomy ; Cooks and their Natures ; Cookery Books. 
*^Thi8 book Is readable and amusiug from first to last. No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
mitoudied. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— ifomint^ P(at 

"Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good sense."— <9tatuleindl 

» In Mr. Jeaffreson's * Book about the Table,* the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with eversrtUng bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instructive." 
—Daap New*. 

"We leave Mr. Jeaffreson's book to its public, only remarking that where the 
author has gone over beaten ground, he pleasantly awakens old memories, and 
where he beats fresh covers, he procures for xHa abundant sport"— iKAenonim. 

" A readable and amusing book about the curiosities and antiquities of gour- 
manditey embracing all that bears upon dining, from the grace before meat to the 
roU of cookery-books and their authors, duly served up with an appropriate spioe 
of jest and anecdote." — Otx^p/de. 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and club 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement"— (7cwr( /(fwimaJ. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW Continued. 



VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 



By W. HBPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERinSSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Svo. 30s. 

Fbom TBS Tzw:— "All fhe oivillnd world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rloan— takes an Interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the staga 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tra^^edies 
in onr national annala If, in imagination, we ti^e our stand on those time-woni 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession tho 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them Jesting, Jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending ueir souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an aze in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volnmea. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptionB 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Bolevn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine>Jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing cmwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agtncourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Glouc^ter, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As wa 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of fhe Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Orey. The chapter entitled "No Gross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
^elds in interest to the thapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perosal. 
Another eatue celibrt possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomaa 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both yolumes are decided- 
ly attraetiYe, and throw much light on onr national history." 

** From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges 
alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with the 
insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never faU him when he under- 
takes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.* —ITorntnflr Post 



VOLS. m. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.' —3!^. 

** This book is thoroughly entertainhig, well-written, and instructive.'*— JFoximlPMr. 
' "These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by Engliah 
history. The gnuid old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is re-vivifled in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Elio^ 
who saw Balelgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'ar-^tandard. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful erne of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readem.**— 
nUutraUdirem. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKEXrS 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quebn. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 58. bound. 

** These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religions 
literature**— ^ttouBum. 

''The writAr of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume wm Mra Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, H. P.*, gives a very faithful outline of the life."— iirifisA 
Q^arierl^f Review. 

This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qubbn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never exBJx^e±*'— Standard. 

'* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touchbig, and may be read with 
profit"— fliraupAie. 



RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By B. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 



"The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of picturesque 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inter- 
est at the present time.*— Pa2I Mall Gazette. 

" The author describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his account 
will probably induce many to visit one of the most picturesque and interesting 
comers of EuropeL*'— iS/andar<f. 

"A handsome and trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the ^author's advice with reference to their next 
vacation trip**— AttouBum. 

"What with his sprightly anecdotea his dlever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps of history and description, B. H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining book.**— iSsromtfier. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are weary 
of the beaten tracks, and R H. R is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
their scenery, legends, and antiquitiea**— GirapAie. t 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion.'*— OZofte. 



WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 



By Oaptain F. T. Towkshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 yol. 

8 70, with Map and Illnstrations. 15s. 
" Captain Townshend has given us a volume decidedly above the average of 
books of mingled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.**— 
Athenceum. 

" This book is brightiy and pleasantly written.**— Poll Mali Oazette. 

"Captain Townshenda work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and natnraliBt'*— Court JvumaA. 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusal There is not a littio information on the geography and 
natural history, uie resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
Yolume, which is intelUgentiy and picturesquely written.*'— iStaiKfordl 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— CbniinMerf. 



SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. B7 Azamat 



Batok. 2 Yols. crown Bro. 21b. 

" By the aid of thli really entertaining book (be Cotas de Espana of the moment 

may be brought before the mind's eye It wonld be too much to say that this 

1b the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared 
of late years, bat many may think,so after reading it.**— Athenmim. 

" A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batnk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever.* — j^xamtner. 



ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 



Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montqombbt. 1 voL 8yo. lis. 

" A most entertaining and instmcfeive work, which holds ibe attention spelUbonnd 
to the last page. It contains the following chapters La Belle Provence, Monaco, 
Bologna, Florence, Borne, Naples, Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Gaprl Amalil,ftc. 
The book is the best, the most original, and freshest work ever written on such 
themes. "—Court Journal. 



THROUGH RUSSIA : From St. PBTBRSBURa to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Gdthrib. 2 voU. 



crown 8vo, with lUnstrations. 21s. 

"Mrs. Gnthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting thronghont"— PaU MaU GautU. 

** No book of travel within onr knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Bnssia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Gnthrie gives ns admirable 
descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on the 
Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and obBervation."---«S|peeto(or. 



TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 



By Mrs. Hartet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 16s. 
"Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— 2¥m«L 



FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 



Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Golonred lUnstrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— rtSo^ureb^ Beoiew. • 



MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 



OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with.**— Z)atZy New. 



THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 



Anthor of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bonnd, 
"*The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart age. ' The Exiles at St. Qermaius ' will be every 
whit as popular as * The Ladye Shakerley.' Standard. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
TUBLlCATlOm— Continued. 



WORKS BY THE AITTHOa OP *JOHN HALIFAX/ 

Each in One VolTimei elegaatly printed, boond, and illnstrated, pzioe 6a. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



CHRISTIAN S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 

WOEHS BT THE AUTHOE OF <SAM SLICE.' 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illostrated, price Ss. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBEIS BY MES. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, el^antly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe 61. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOEHS BY GEOEGE MAC DONALD, LL.D, 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe 6s. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES OF 

ROBERT FALCONER. HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS- 
PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



DIANE. By Katharine S. Magquoid, Author of 

*' Patty," "My story," &c. 2 vob. 218. 
**AftTj etorer noTal, wrlttai in astyla of aiiigalAr briUluiey. The plot is dnkwn 
wHh a maMtmfj hand. The eharaetera are true to natore."— OmtI Jomval 
** A pntty ■torr, well worth reading.**- ~" 



BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAK. By Mortmer 

CoLLiMS, Author of *^ MarqaiB and Merchant," Sweet and 
Twenty," &c. 8 vola. 

HONOUKS DIVIDED. By Morley Farrow, 

Author of " After Baxtow^s Death,** &e. 8 vols. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. By Mary Cecil Hay, 

Author of Old Myddelton*B Money," &c. 8 vols, 
u Thia book deserrei the success which shonld attend pure ideals and a graoef ol 
fancy. Doris herself is a charming heroine^ A character more admirable still is 
Hargarst Clhamberlain.**--^IA<fiani»k 

An ezoeUent and yery interesting novel The eharaotars are cleverly drawn, 
and the descriptions fall of power."— Jioftn Butl 
"An effective and absorbing story."— ^trndof Hmea 

MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE. By the 
Author of Queenie." 8 vols. 

" On the whole we call this book an improvement on * Queenie.* The anthoreas 
stOl shows the merits which we pointed out in reviewing that Btorj.^'—Athencemn. 

** An interesting book. The characters are vivid, the plot is stirring, and there 
Is an appreciation of nature which makes itself felt throughout the whole of it** — 
Aeademp. 

" This story is a pleasant one. The interest of the reader is steadily maintained 
to the end."— i/omlR^ PotL 

" One of the most readable and pleasing novels of the day; deeply interesting, 
thoronghly exdting, and replete with pathos and hmnonr."— {TMirtyoumal. 

WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Gentianella,** &c, 3 vols. 
" A very charming story. There is real art in this novel"— TTke Worid. 

A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale."— i/bniih^ Pott. 
" ThJs book is excellent in tone and clever in execution. The characters are well 
drawn and skilfally developed."— <SVaiu2(ird 

" One of the best novels of our day. No writer of fiction has produced a more 
delightful and interesting book."— Cotirf JoumaL 

OFF THE ROLL. By Katharine King, Author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment,'* Ac. 8 vols. 
**A dever novel with an ingenious plot It has the same pleassnt, breezy- 
flavour about it which renders all the author's stories wholesome and attractivei** 

— iSfpectator. 

** Always bright lively, and amusing. Miss King may be congratulated upon this 
well-imagined and pleasant novel"— Poit 

FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale, Author of 

Simplicity and Fascination/* " Gladys the Reaper/* &c, 8 yoIb. 
**The whole novel is bright, lively, and well worth reading."— Post 
Miss Beale's book is enchanting. It deserves to be a great suooess. Fay is a 
charming portrait "— Jbftn BulL 

" The reader's interest is sustained by a succession of effective scenes, in which 
clever dialogue abounds. The tone is lively, and the action is brisk. The serious 
episodes are rendered with grace and feeling, while the lighter portions are yery 
amusing."— Examiner. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. Olave's/' 

" Janita'B Cross," " The Bine Ribbon," Ac. 8 vols. 
A prettQy-written story, full of a quaint pathos of its own."— 2%nea 
"We recommend aU who are in search of a fascinating story to read this work. 
The same graphic power, healthy sentiment deep pathos, and racy hnmoar that 
dharacterised *St Olave's are everywhere displayed In * Eglantine^* "—Court Journal. 

There is a great charm in the story of * Eglantine,' and we very heartily recom- 
mend it"— ^Hticft Quarterly. 

TIT FOR TAT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 3 vols. 

"'Tit for Tat' is a clever book Above all. it possesses one of the greatest 
merits of a story— it improves as it goes on."— Times. 

" This book is worthy of attentioa The story has a design, and the characters 
are real men and women. The studies of Mrs. Duistable and her daughter Pau« 
line are admirable."— PaU MM Gautte. 

EVA'S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies, 

Anthor of " Consin GeoflFrey," &c. 3 vols. 
" A fascinating story, by a writer of no mean power and abOity."— /oAn Bull. 
^ This story is bright, imaginative, and poetical, elevated in tone, and touching 
in sentiment. Eva herself is a very channing study." — Coiwrt Journal. 

THE HISTORY OF A HEART. By Lady Blake, 

Anthor of " Olande," " Helen's First Love," &c. 3 vols. 

" * The History of a Heart * is certainly much above the average run of novels. 
The story is natural and vei^ interesting. The personages are lifelike^"— <8tand<xrdL 

^ A most charming tala There can be no hesitation in pronouncing *■ The History 
of a Heart ' to be one of the most successful books of the season."- Pot<. 

FELICIA. ByM.BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty/' 

" Dr. Jacob," &o. 3 vols. 
A thoroughly wholesome novel, picturesque, natural, interesting, and evincing 
that knowledge of life which reaches its highest development in writers of travel 
and culture. All lovers of pure fiction should read ' Felicia.' ''—Morning Pott. 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of Nathalie," Ac. 3 vols. 
" * John Dorrien * is not only thoroughly pleasant and entertaining, but also ele- 
vated in tone and pure in sentiment The whole book is full of interest, bright, 
imaginative, and poeticaL"— i/bm«iv Poit 

A WIFE'S STORY, and Other Tales. By the Author 

of Caste," " Safely Married," Ac. With Preface containing Let- 
ters from the late Mr. Ghablbb Dickens. 3 vols. 
"These tales are well worth something more than an ephemeral favour. * A 
Wife's Story' drew from Charlee Dickens a verv interesting and characteristic 
letter. The tale is worthy of the admiration which he expressed."- iSjrectator. 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

« The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a great deal in ' The Italians ' that is both fresh and clever. The 
book has the double recommendation of behig entertaining and instructive; it is 
worth reading for its story, and it contains a series of capital pictures of Italian 
life and mannera'*— 2H'fn««. 

DOLORES. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 3 vols. 
" An unusually good novel One of the best stories we have read for a long 
time. The plot is well constructed, and there is plenty of stirring incident and 
dever delineation of character."— i/^omtn^ Pott. 
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Published amuaUy, in One VoL, royal 8i?o, trttA ihA Arms hemOifidly 
engraved, handsomdy hound, with gilt edges, price Sis. Sd. 

LODGE'S , PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
T»HE rOBTY-rOUBT H EDITIOH POB 1876 IS HOW BEADY 

LoDGB*B Peeraob AMD Barombtagb Ib acknowledged to be the moat 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the la^jly 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annuaUy corrected throughout, from the personal cona- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, t/te 
type being k^t constant^ standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic inf orma?- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the reahn, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 

Ireland, and the ColonieB. 
The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 
Alphabetical List of SumameB assuued by 

members of Noble Familiea 
Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
feers, nsuaUy borne 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, hi their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
areat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A C?ollective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as hayeleft 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



by their Eldest 

Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dultes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to tiie Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



«*Awork which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.*'— TViiMiS. 

Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. Vie can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— />a»<. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragau It is the standard 
Authority on the subject"— tSftcmdord 
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L— SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The flrat volome of MeBsra Hnrst uid Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doabtlera be a yery BticoeBsful audertaking. 
*Natare andHnman Natore' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and homorooa 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present conyenient and cheap shape. The yolnme combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractlye merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Po«<. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a yery good and a yery interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well anoT highly wrought Throughout it is conceiyed in a high spirit, and 
written with great abili^. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pasa 
fireely flom huid to hand as a gift book in many households.*' — Examiner, 

m.— THE CEESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Independent of itsyalue as an original narratiye, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witE 
which its descriptions are enliyened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms la 
Ita reyerent and serious spirit'*— Quarterly Beview. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA ZAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie* is Miss Kayanagh's best imaginatiye effort Ita manner is gracioua and 
attraotiye. Its matter ia good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as Indiyidual as they are elegant**'— .iMauBwik 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR* OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoeyer wishes to giye adyioe to 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa**— iParomtner. 

VI.— ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of Interest smd delight by its admirable plo-> 
turea of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before ua the essential attributes of 
Chxiatian yirtue, with a delioaoy, power, and truth which can hardly be sarpassed."-Pai(. 

YIL— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 
INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Noyela 
Ita remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
Bubject of uniyers^ admiration."— JfeMOTger. 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Bome and its ecclesiastical soyereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Oafholia Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to eyery idea of human infaUibility repreeented in Papal domination."— ulMoumtm. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
«• In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodooed a 
work of strong effect'*— At^aweum. 
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X— THE OLD GOTJET SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUHT. 

A delii^tful book, that will be welcome to all reedere, and moet welcoma to tlioea 
wbo haye a love for the beet Unde of naaiMiz:'-~Exammer. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book hae not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced hia reminiaoenoee of Johnaoo." — Obterver. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a faadnating novel to read this woik for 
tfaemaelvea They will find it well worth their wtaflei There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— ^AAoumcm. 

XIL— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The tmbUcations inclnded in this Library haTS all been of good quality; many give 
Infonnanon while th^ entertain, and of that daas the book before ns Is a spedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserrea 
especial mention. The paper and print are miexoeptionable ; there is a steel engraTini; 
ineadi Tolmne, and the outsides of them will satisfy the parchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^jxwniiier. 

Xm.— DABIEK. By ELIOT WABBUBTOIT. 

This last prodnetion of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elements of a yery wide popularity. It will please its thonsanda."— fflote. 

XIV.— FAHILT BOHANCE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ABISTOCBAOT. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
fomid on eyery drawing-room tabla"— iStaulardL 

XY.— THE LAIKD OF HOKLAW. By MBS. OLIFHAITT. 

The * Laird of Norlaw ' fnlly rastalna the anttior's hi^ repatatkm.**— iSftsMlay Ttmu. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

We can praise Mra GrBtton's book as interesting, miezaggerated, and foil of oppor- 
iune hi8tnictian.'*^2Vniei;. 

XYIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u « Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which haye made * John Halifax 
•one of the most popular works of the day.**— Poit 

XYHL— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

MNotfaIng can be more interesting than Mias Freei's story of the Hfe of Jeanne 
D* Albret, and the nanatiye is as trustworthy as it Is attraetlye."— /Vit 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDa." 
*»If asked to classify this work, we Bhould giye it aplaoe between 'John Hallfikx * and 
^e Caxtons.* **— iSfawwiardL 

XX.— THE BOUANCE OF THE FOBDH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which osn never fail to diarm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition Includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.**—iniM(ratal Nom. 

XXL— ADELE. By JULIA EAVAITAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by MIsb Eayanagh ; it is a channlag story 
full 6t delicate character-painting.**— iiMemewn. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY .THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** Theae * Stadles from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obserratioa The 
book will not dlmlniHh the reputation of the aocompliahed aathor/'— «Sa<ifrdav A«o<ei0. 

XXm.— OBANDHOTHEB'S MOIIET. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers In search of a good novel The 
ofaaraoters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— ^MauBufii 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFPRESON. 
"■A delighCfnl book.**— ^Cfterunim. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the stndy 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circnlating library.**— Xonoet 

XXV.— NO OHnBGH. 

**We advise all who have the opportonity to read this book.**— ^(AeMwnk 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good wholesome book, gracefolly written, and as pleasant to read as it is Instroo- 
tive.**— ^ Aenamm. A charming tale charmingly told."— iSkHwIardL 

XXYIL— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MSS. NOSTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*— JVmei. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose woA.'*~~£xaminer. 

XXym.— LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of * Les Mlserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of gnniua.'*— Quor^ty Seview. 

XXIX.— BAKBAEA*S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lik&"— 2Vmea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EBWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
** A good book on a most interesting theme.**— Tfrnea 

*' A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
Ineverygallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuUer ofin- 
8tniotlon,interestt and consolation.'*— •Saterdoy Bevieio. 

XXXL— 8T. OLAVE'a 

« This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing; as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *— ^Mcnaram. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBIGAET HUHOTTB. 

Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— vPoit 

XXXm.— OHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been wrlttea Even If tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'OhrisUan's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault **—2Vmea 

XXXIV.- ALEO FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervade 
the work from, the first page to the last"— ilMenomm. 
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XXXV.— AGNES. By MBS. 0LIP5ANT. 

u I Agnea ' is a novel superior to anv of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— .itikauMm. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readen.*'— Po«t 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— i^xofTitner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEEICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully tad well"— Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America."— i^ott MaU Oag. 
'*We recommend every one who feels any interest in human aatnrs to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting \)ook."— Saturday Reirieu. 

^ XXXVin.— EOBEET FALOONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
faiterest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— iKAaMnim. 

XXXrX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOlIt 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea— ilMewBum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flag& The whole 
work sparkles with wit ajxA hamovarJ"— Quarterly Review. 

XU.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
A novel which is the work of a man of true geniusL It will attract the highest 
class of readers."— TVmea 

XLH.— A BBAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"Avery good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^dMimtner. ' 

XTJTL-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic Itfau One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"— 2>a% Neu*. 

' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^StaiubwdL 

XMV.— SAM SLICKS AHEBIGANS AT HOHK ' 

**ThiB is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.**— ^SlafcdardL 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'*The author of 'John Halifax* has written many f aseinatlng stories, but we csa 
call to mind nothing from her pen thax has a more enduring charm than tiie graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure; and womanly."— (Tnitod Service Magatn^ 

XLYL— A EOSE IN JTTNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as ito title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and telent of Mra. Oliphant and in its slender 
grace and playful satire may hold ito own with even * The Ghronidee of Carling- 
ford.*"— 2«llea 
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